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FIRST THE LEAGUE AND THEN PEACE 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL : “iar 


ERMANY, we are told, planned this war to obtain control of Cent Biirope: “of the 
Balkans, ‘and of the Near East. By the time the war had lasted three years she had 
temporarily obtained that control and also smashed Russia. 
Since then, the countries in arms against Germany have beaten her and her allies, 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey, to a point of unconditional surrender. The result of these 
| victories has been that almost every nation beaten either by Germany or the Allies has had 
its existing government destroyed. Confusion, disorder, and, in many cases, anarchy now 
prevail from the Rhine and the frontiers of Switzerland and Italy eastward to the extreme 
end of Europe and across the straits into Asia Minor. 
This vast region is now for the most part without settled government, a prey to strug- 
_ gles between contending social parties and between races as mutually hostile as any of 
’ those who have fought against each other in this war. The races do not live separated in 
different parts of the country, but are largely infiltrated in the same regions. It is there- 
fore impossible to divide them so that.each may govern itself. Each one claims not only 
independence, but domination of other races in districts where they form a minority, and 
even in some cases a majority, of the population. 

_ Under these conditions, justice, the protection of the weaker, stability and order, are 
impossible in these vast regions, unless some power strong enough for the purpose will see 
to it that arrangements as just as possible to all popular claims are made and maintained. 
It is difficult to see how this can be done except by a league among the nations associ- 

ated in winning this war. If to the south and east of Germany there is to be constant friction, 
disturbance, and affrays between a number of small nationalities, it will be easy for Ger- 
many to play one off against another, and obtain a substantial control. Nor would France 
alone be able to prevent it; still less Italy. England alone would probably neither be able 
ir nor care to interfere; and the United States. feels itself too remote to inquire into such mat- 
 .. ters. The only body that can prevent this mass of combustible human material—more ex- 
tensive than the world has ever known—from starting a great conflagration is a League of 
Nations, firmly bound to ensure justice and preserve peace. 

. It is said that such a league ought not to be formed until after peace is made; but how 
can it be known what peace it is safe to make, or that its terms will be maintained, unless 
—~. we know whether there ‘will be a League of Nations to give it stability, or whether the na- 
- - tions that have been acting together in this war will fall apart like a rope of sand. Per- 
haps it would have been better if, while the nations were united in arms, they had formed 
_a permanent league for the purpose of winning this war and preventing another. Let us 

~ ie TODS it is not too late to form such a league,—it is certainly not too early. 
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Wise Spokesmen for These Great Days 


OW GREAT is the comfort for those men and 
women who live by simple faith, common sense, 
and good-will, to have for their spokesmen 
and leaders in these anxious days of a nascent 

new world such men as President Lowell, who wrote 
the direct, challenging, and undeniable message for our 
readers on the cover of this issue. When we reflected 
several weeks ago upon the self-ordained “intellectuals” 
whose self-conscious and usually not pertinent cerebra- 
tions are much advertised by a kind of cult of devotees, 
we aroused a number of replies in their behalf, and a 
greater number who agreed heartily with the less preten- 
tious but more useful course which we here try to pur- 
sue. One of our readers in the Middle West admonished 


what he called our scorn for these gentlemen who write © 


for writing’s sake and whose distinction consists not 
in seeing the essential thing which the every-day man 
would also see and live by, but rather in seeing what no- 
body else sees and does not care at all to see,—the 
fancy fringes of the essential matters. The whole busi- 
ness of peace is as simple as the aforementioned faith, 
sense, and good-will. 


The Peace Slacker a Traitor 


iN?! SCORN BUT PITY is our feeling, and with it 

goes out an earnest appeal to all people to hark to the 
wonderfully clear voices of men like Lloyd George, Lord 
Cecil, M. Clémenceau, Mr: Taft, President Faunce, and 
a veritable host of wise and holy preachers in our 
churches who are proclaiming the acceptable year of the 
Lord in his reborn world. Why do pedants and pundits 
have any following in such a hard-headed day? Why 
does the good and prophetic and learned man, girt with 
experience and vision, have a hard time to get a hear- 
ing, not to say an approval in some favored sections? 
There are, we fear, multitudes of human beings who 
are full of partisanship, hatefulness toward the Presi- 
dent, hostility to a League of Nations; who are alto- 
gether ready and willing to lend their mischievous brains 
and hands to any effort which would ridicule and dash 
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the programme. When Mr. Robert Treat Whitehouse, 
a distinguished citizen of Maine, remarked before a 
company of representative Americans who happened to 
be New England men and women last week, that the 
slacker in the present crusade to secure enduring peace 
is just as truly a traitor as the man who was pro-German 
in the war, he was roundly applauded by his one hundred 
and fifty hearers, the great majority of whom, as one 
remarked, were republican in politics. The time has ar- 
rived for men to know that this is probably the greatest 
moral and spiritual concern of mankind in the history 
of the race. What we require is less alleged erudition 
and more religion. 
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The League of Nations is Here 


KATE WONDER WHAT MEN who still say it is all 
nonsense—for example, James M. Beck—think now 

of the prospects of peace and a real League, after read- 
ing that simply glorious speech of Premier Clémenceau, 
accepting the chairmanship of the Peace Conference last 
Saturday. “The League of Nations is here,” he said 
to the assembled delegates. “It is yourself. It is for 
you to make it live, and to make it live we must have 
it really in our hearts.” For spiritual eloquence it was 
a matchless thing, this address extempore of the most 
picturesque and in many respects the best informed of 
all who sit at Versailles, who spoke both in his own 
name and in that of his dear people. From him more 
than from any other man we wished to hear the authorita- 
tive feeling. The irritating reporter’s note several weeks 
ago that M. Clémenceau was haggling for a new balance 
of power among the leading nations we have not believed 


‘at all, and this speech confirms our unbounded faith in the 
sincerity and the greatness of the Premier’s statesman- 


ship. When the transactions of Versailles become his- 
tory, what will shine more resplendent than these senti- 
ments: “The greater the bloody catastrophe which has 
devastated and ruined one of the richest parts of France, 
the greater and more splendid must be the reparation— 
not only the material reparation, the vulgar reparation, 
if I dare speak so, which is due to all of us, but the 
higher and nobler reparation of the new institution 
which we will try to establish, in order that nations 
may at length escape from the fatal embrace of ruinous 
wars.” ‘Io accomplish this, said the great Frenchman, 
“there is no sacrifice that I am not willing to make”; 
for, he explained, “it is no longer the peace of a more 
or less vast territory, no longer the peace of continents ; 
it is the peace of nations that is to be made. Let us try 
to act swiftly and well.” All of this is in con- 
cert pitch. The heart of the world looks to continual 
harmony in the Conference. Though each nation is its 
own, with a distinctive part to play, it also is a part of 
all the others. Now and again in certain places it is 
altogether likely a nation may play alone, a solo part, 
but it will soon be plain, we believe, that each part be- 
longs to and is written in the score of the whole. Surely 
the thing which may be called the motif has been stated 
by the French conductor. 


A Unitarian Mission Achievement in Japan 


Nee WAS SAID in the newspapers about the 
origin of the organized labor movement in Japan, 
when Bunji Suzuki arrived in San Francisco the other 
day, on his way to Versailles as Japan’s labor leader to 
the Conference. The fact is, it is one of the ‘greatest 
achievements of modern missionary enterprise, and is the 
work in particular, so far as these things can be attrib- 


. 


« 
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uted to any human agencies, of the Japanese mission of 


the Unitarian Church in Tokio, under the leadership 
of Dr. Clay MacCauley. ‘To-day the industrial revolu- 
tion in the Island Empire is in a most critical and yet 
hopeful state. Nothing is of greater moment in the Far 
East. The Great War has swept the mass of toilers 
like a democratic avalanche, who were already on 
the way, and those men and women who yesterday were 
accustomed to the dependent and leisurely working ways 
of the feudal order are to-day in confusion and many 
of them in broken condition, physically and mentally, 
as a result of the swiftly imposed labor standards of our 
Western world. Working conditions, we are credibly 
informed, are horrible. But there is light ahead. Under 
Mr. Suzuki’s leadership, labor has pressed its claims for 
better hours and wages, and some official promise of 
help is forthcoming. The reform phase of it is a long 
story. What we wish to know is that Mr. Suzuki or- 
ganized labor with fifteen men in our denominational 
Unity Hall, Tokio, in 1912, under the auspices of the 
Japan Unitarian Association, of which he was secretary. 
A lawyer and economist, university trained, he has devel- 


oped the greatest industrial democratic idea in Asia. Mr. 


Suzuki was in this country in the closing months of 1916. 
He visited Boston as the guest of the American Unitarian 
Association. At that time THe Recister described his 
work, which was growing in membership each month by 
the thousands. Here is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in modern religious history. When people ask 
if Unitarians do foreign mission work, let us give them 
this answer. Let us, now that peoples at the uttermost 
points need not so much conversion to the essential re- 
ligious principles which have been won by the war as 
they need equipped men and women to come to help 
them work out these principles in industry, commerce, 
education, society, and religion,—let us renew our active 
world-mission as a church, and thereby show, for one 
thing, how pitifully small is this talk about a community 
church. The world is our parish, and the true way of 
all flesh is our zeal. 


; Civil Service Sags 


UST as the old friend has to meet the competition 

of the new friend, just as the old book has to risk 
the chance of being put on a back shelf to make way for 
the new favorite, so the old reforms suffer in public 
esteem and intensity of interest by the coming of new 
issues. A case in point is that of civil service reform, 
which in the 80’s and go’s had supporting it a vigilant 
and aggressive public opinion kept alive by a very able 
and tenacious minority of lovers of the country. Of 
late years interest in the matter has sagged, and Presi- 
dential appointees—at least to the Federal Commission— 
have not equalled in calibre and resisting power the com- 
missioners of an earlier day. This comment is sug- 
gested by the arraignment of the present Commission 
by the National Civil Service League issued several 
weeks ago, an indictment which the Commission and the 
Administration cannot afford to ignore. After due dis- 
count is made for all the exigencies and exceptions which 
war conditions have brought, it still is true that at no 
time has there been justification of partisanship in 
connection with appointments or of refusal to make ac- 
cessible the records of the Commission. If, as seems 
probable, there is to be post-war as well as war expansion 
of governmental activity and hence a steadily swelling 
list of civilian employees in Washington and throughout 


the country, there is the greater need for loyalty to the 


principle that status and tenure of employees must rest 
on proved merit and ability. 
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Intelligent Citizens Made Prohibition 


T WAS ALEXANDER HAMILTON who said, “The 

people, your people, is a beast.” It has been left to 
Col. Watterson to say what particular beast “the people” 
is. This style of comment on national prohibition, plainly 
the action of overwhelming majorities of the people in 
most of our States, smacks of the age when the estab- 
lishment of a printing-press was deemed subversive of 
government, and when it was against the law to teach 
children to read if they were of a certain color. Distrust 
of democracy is not to be wondered at, considering what 
happens in its premature exercise. But to call the plac- 
ing of prohibition in the Constitution Bolshevism is to 
ignore the plain fact that it is the act of people of high 
intelligence, after long and free discussion and experience. 
There are respects in which it may be said that to make 
democracy safe for the world is a bigger task than to 
make the world safe for democracy. But if we have the 
Russian equivalent of the rule of the majority in this 
country the fault will not be theirs who voted for pro- 
hibition; it will be the fault of the sort of people who 
stock their clubs with liquors in order to evade govern- 
ment of the people. 


The True Abstinence is Internal 


O ONE SUPPOSES that putting prohibition in the 

Constitution is the end of the whole matter. Even 
if it could be enforced as strictly as any one could wish. 
the benefit aimed at would not be achieved. Regularity, 
repetition, even custom do not make habit. One man 
says he does not attend church, because he was made to 
attend when he was young; another man attributes his 
attending to his early training. The same rule appears 
to produce opposite results. A man from West Point, 
or the war, does not immediately become orderly and 
prompt in affairs outside his training. For a drinking 
man to spend twenty years in abstinence in prison does 
not make him an abstainer afterward. He is likely to 
make up for lost time. No form of compulsion by itself 
will make habit. There must be the consent and co-opera- 
tion of the mind to make performance, regularity, custom, 
law a permanent reliance and security. The one con- 
stitution by which to insure the success of a law is the 
constitution of human nature. Only the seed rooted 
there will grow and bring forth fruit. 


Liberty is in Obedience 


FTER OTHER TEACHING has done its best the 
final teacher must be experience. It may be that 
the world under prohibition will not be a better world, 
it may be a worse world, than under some other method 
of dealing with the liquor problem. The only way to 
determine whether it will be better or worse is to try it. 
Dire evils have before now been foretold in consequence 
of legislation, which have not only not come to pass, but 
have been displaced with such plain benefits that those 
who 6ppose change would be the last to go back to old 
ways. Grant’s maxim is still serviceable,—the best way 
to get rid of a bad law is to enforce it. If national 
prohibition is a mistake, a fair trial will make the mistake 
clear. Many men who did not approve of the measure 
are now ‘saying that much good will follow its enforce- 
ment, and they are going to act in good faith by observ- 
ing it and standing by it. There will also be hypocrites. 
There are hypocrites in religion, but no one can say re- 
ligion makes them. ‘There is only one thing for a good 
citizen to do and that is to be a good citizen. His liberty 
does-not rest in what he calls personal liberty. It stands 
only in obedience. 


76 
News of the Ceek 


NE OF THE UNDERLYING principles of the 
C) proceedings of the Peace Conference was satis- 

factorily determined at the end of last week, when 
the Supreme Council receded from its decision to exclude 
the press from the sessions and granted limited repre- 
sentation of the fourth estate at all plenary meetings of 
the Conference. ‘This method of publicity, supplemented 
by an arrangement to issue for the information of the 
press full statements of all conclusions to be reached by 
the Conference, was the response of the Supreme Council 
to an energetic protest from the press, which is under- 
stood to have had the endorsement of President Wilson 
and Premier Lloyd George, the heads of the delegations 
from the two great English-speaking peoples. Despite 
the continued demands of the correspondents for still 
further rights at the Conference—the right, for instance, 
of free contact with the discussions preceding all deci- 
sions—there seemed to be a consensus of opinion at the 
beginning of the present week that the degree of pub- 
licity determined upon finally is sufficiently broad to se- 
cure “open diplomacy” without being so broad as to offer 
opportunities for premature or trivial publications that 
might arouse the passions of peoples and embarrass the 
Conference. 


N VIEW of the repeated announcement of tendencies 

toward territorial expansion for France at the expense 
of Germany, the declaration by Premier Clémenceau of 
the readiness of the French people to make sacrifices. for 
the future happiness and peace of the world was a signifi- 
cant feature of the French statesman’s address last Sat- 
urday, accepting the permanent chairmanship of the Con- 
ference. M. Clémenceau, who will stand out in history 
as the Frenchman who next to Marshal Foch made the 
greatest contribution to the winning of the war in behalf 
of France, thus set forth the spirit of France and her 
determination to do her full share for the realization of 
President Wilson’s programme: “There is no sacrifice 
that I am not willing to make to accomplish this, and I 
do not doubt that you all have the same sentiment. We 
will make these sacrifices, but on the condition that we 
endeavor impartially to conciliate interests apparently 
contradictory, on the higher plane of a greater, better, 
and happier humanity.” 


HE FORCE of the appeal which the spokesman of 

the American democracy has made to the hearts and 
minds of the Allied nations was revealed at the end of the 
week by two announcements made by Premier Clémen- 
ceaul as permanent chairman of the Peace Conference. 
One of these was the declaration that the projected 
League of Nations would be the first subject to be taken 
up at the succeeding full meeting of the Conference. The 
other was contained in these words: “The programme of 
this Conference has been laid down by President Wilson. 
It is no longer the peace of a more or less vast tetritory, 
no longer the peace of continents; it is the peace of na- 
tions that is to be made. . . . Let us try to act swiftly 
and well.” 


APAN’S NEW POSITION in the family of nations 
is emphasized by the admission of the -plenipoten- 
tiaries of that country to the Supreme Council of the 
Conference. Japan is thus made one of the five great 
Powers that are to determine the future of the world and 
to decide, in a real measure, the destinies of the small or 
new peoples whose frontiers are to be extended or erected 
by the decrees of war. In striking contrast to the rise 
of Japan in the councils, not only of Europe but of the 
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world, is the exclusion of Russia from the Conference, 
at least for the time being, owing to the difficulty of de- 
termining who is authorized to speak for the »Russian 
people. 


NERGETIC EFFORTS are being made in Washing- 

ton to accelerate action on a large number of pro- 
jected public works, in-order to furnish employment for 
discharged soldiers and to workers thrown out of em- 
ployment by the cessation of war production. The De- 
partment of Labor, in a bulletin issued at the beginning 
of the week, urged that work be begun with the least pos- 
sible delay on contracts for eight hundred schoolhouses 
which have been held in abeyance pending the war. The 
Department of the Interior and the Department of Agri- 
culture have outlined vast enterprises in land reclamation 
and highway building for which Congress is asked to 
make immediate appropriations. It is pointed out, in 
every instance, that these large-scale improvements will 
contribute greatly to the prosperity of the country, and 
that the time to make the dirt fly is now, when the prob- 
lem of bridging the gap between war and peace indus- 
tries is immediate and pressing. 


NE OF THE MOST far-reaching moral and sumpt- 
uary experiments ever undertaken in the history of 
civilization was assured on Thursday of last week, when 
the vote of the Nebraska Legislature made it a certainty 
that the country a year from that day would prohibit the 
liquor traffic completely within its borders. The affirma- 
tive action of the Nebraskan lawmakers on the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment was. followed by the “yes” votes of 
Wyoming and Missouri. By the end of the week forty 
States, or four more than were needed to carry the 
Amendment, had lined up solidly for the “dry” régime, 
and the advocates of prohibition were authority for the 
statement that only one doubtful State—New Jersey— 
stood between them and the unanimous assent of all the 
commonwealths of the Union to the new order of things. 


N INTERESTING result of the alignment of the 
country for prohibition is suggested by announce- 
ments from Anti-Saloon League and W. C. T. U. sources 
that an organized attempt is already. under way to carry 
the “bone-dry” movement to other parts of the world, 
and especially the British colonies, with a view to univer- 
sal prohibition of the liquor traffic. The scope of the agi- 
tation, as conceived by some of its proponents, includes 
cigarette-smoking and gambling. In the meanwhile, na- 
tional prohibition will be a fact much earlier than the 
period of one year after ratification, as provided in the 
amendment resolution ; because under existing war legis- 
lation the saloon will be banished on July 1, unless legis- 
lative provisions are made in the interval for a reprieve 
until January 16, 1920. 


Gee GLIMPSES of the struggle that is going 
on between the forces of Bolshevism and of order 
behind the dropped curtain in Germany were afforded at 
the end of last week, when the cable brought the news 
of the murder, of Karl Liebknecht, the “Red” leader, and 
Rosa Luxemburg, his first lieutenant, by a mob after 
they had been arrested by the military. From many 


parts of Germany, in addition to Berlin, the scant and — 


contradictory news despatches portrayed a situation preg- 
nant with hatred, resentment, and fear. 
while the elections to the national assembly throughout 
Germany were going on amid bloodshed and widespread 
disorder, it appeared that the power of the “Reds” had 


been overwhelmed for the time being, and that Chancellor a 
Ebert was in something approaching control of the sit-— 
uation. : 


Last Monday, © 
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JN POLAND, as in Germany, the extreme socialist ele- 
ment appeared at the beginning of the week to have 
lost the day. The preponderance of moderate counsels 
was suggested by the-formation of a coalition ministry 
under Ignace Jan Paderewski as Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The organization of the coalition 
cabinet also implied an agreement between the two fac- 
tions that had been contending for the mastery. Mr. Pad- 
erewski’s appeal to Polish patriotism has created a rift 
within the ranks of the socialists, of whom a large number 
appear to. have gone over to the new government. _ ¢. T. 


Brevities 


Knowledge is not power. Knowledge is the key to 
power, and that makes all the difference. The key must 
fit, and somé one must turn it. 


One way to stir up interest in the Pilgrim tercentenary 
is to dispute the proper place for holding it, which seems 
now in a fair way to start conversation. Boston or 
Plymouth? 


A man of religious interest and analytical skill will 
be well repaid for his pains if he sifts out day by day 
the genuinely spiritual sentiments which are already 
coming from the counsellors at Versailles. 


It will be noted that the assassinations in Germany 
were of two persons who had spread the gospel of vio- 
lence, according to reports; which, if it is true, shows a 
disposition of the people there to go the strictly orderly 
way. 


Some one asks what substitute will be set up for the 
saloon? Why any? Haven’t we enough social institu- 
tions? We want no reminders, however remote, of the 
devouring and dying monster which wrought more misery, 
horror, and wickedness than any other tolerated evil in 
modern civilization. Let even its remembrance be gone! 


ee, ae 


In every parish in our denomination the men should 
be thoroughly informed about the new Unitarian Lay- 
: men’s League. ‘The ministers will give the news of it, 

where there are some laymen who do not read THE 
a RecistEr, and the Executive Committee may be counted 
‘ upon to spread the word of what is already done and 
what will be. 


Letters to the Editor 


Accomplished Swindler 


To the Editor of Tur Curistian REGISTER :— 

May I use your columns to warn the people of our fel- 
lowship, and more particularly our ministers, against a 
-—s« young man giving the name of Clifton Hale? He claims 
to know me somewhat intimately, and asks assistance as a 
sufferer from tuberculosis. Our ministers in New York, 
_ Philadelphia, and Schenectady have fallen victims to a 
most accomplished swindler! I have no acquaintance 
with any such person, but I should very much like to 
meet him. As he is likely to change his name, and even 
to alter his story, I may add that his latest victim describes 

as being “about five feet seven inches tall, his front 
th missing, and with warts in plenty on his left hand.” 

che PauL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 
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The Era of Circularization 


To the Editor of Tue Curistran REcISTER :— 


In connection with Mr. Holmes’s action in the Church 
of the Messiah, New York, I hope I shall not be thought 
unduly influenced by any partiality for Mr. Holmes in 
asking a fair consideration of a situation which is not 
wholly of his making. May I say that it is better for 
people who cannot work together to do it independently? 
There is something in what he says, and those who read 
his statement in the New York Times of January 5 must 
in candor admit that some of his blows draw blood. Not 
a few of us have long been thinking that just what Mr. 
Holmes charges upon denominationalism is exemplified in 
our denomination. Our growth has been intensive, in 
some respects, but it has not been extensive. An analysis 
of the list of churches in our year-books of the last twenty 
years yields what chemists would call a trace of increase 
in number. The increase is practically negligible. Sub- 
tracting the names of churches which have only a legal 
existence, it is hardly discoverable. There has been, it is 
true, real increase in strength, in financial soundness and 
organized ability. Why are there not new churches to 
show for this increase? One reason is to be found in the 
fact that our missionary body has been more concerned 
with the care of our churches than with their number, 
with their development of resources than with their 
multiplication. In this a great deal of attention has been 
bestowed where indeed it was kindly received but where 
it was not sorely needed. Many churches have been helped 
to what they were already perfectly competent to perform 
without suggestion or assistance. There has been con- 
siderable work of supererogation. This is an era of 
circularization,—a letter-writing, “follow-up” time,—and 
we have had our share of its benefits. The mail that does 
not bring us good counsel and pleasant direction is dis- 
appointing. There is even on my desk a circular letter, 
which just arrived, enclosing a form of letter to be used 
by ministers in writing to their young men coming home 
from war. This is all very well and not to be ungraciously 
received. But the time and thought and money thus ex- 
pended could be better spent in getting churches founded 
than in instructing those already operating successfully 
which need no added leadership. They have competent 
ministers fitted to meet the difficulties and questions of 
Sunday-school teachers, and to conduct the work of the 
church. Some of them might use a complete letter-writer 
advantageously, but they would better write their own. 
These are not points of captious selection, they are char- 
acteristic of a current. Our denominationalism is paternal 
but not productive; it is concerned with its own family 
more than with opportunities of enterprise. Its fruits 
indicate this ; the facts show it. Why not in open-minded- 
ness recognize this? Why not take a lesson from the 
event we regret which will turn it into usefulness? Be- 
cause I hope for this, and do not want my suggestion to 
suffer from any personal thought, do I sign myself 
simply A Unitarian MINISTER. 


What Makes a Minister? 


To the Editor of THe Curistran REGISTER :— 

The truly catholic temper of THE CuristIAN REGISTER 
has been demonstrated again in the number for January 
9, in the contrast between the truly liberal editorial com- 
ments on the withdrawal of Mr. Holmes from the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship and the very reactionary “Who Cares 
About the Bible?” by Rev. Georges Salim Kukhi. In 
this report of the fifty-fourth meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Mr. Kukhi takes care to 
insert some of his own strictures on modern American 
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theological seminaries, particularly liberal seminaries. 
Those remarks inspire the sub-head to the article. They 
also call forth this letter. 

Is the minister’s function that of presenting a correct 
version of a literature produced by a dead culture, or is 
it that of interpreting the living word of the living God 
writ in the hearts of men to-day? ‘That is the real ques- 
tion Mr. Kukhi raises. ‘The literature is, of course, the 
Bible. Mr. Kukhi implies plainly enough that the min- 
ister’s task is to present to his hearers a correct version of 


the Bible, “the living word of the living God,” as he calls . 


it. I do not dissent from that estimate of the value of the 
Bible. It is by far the most satisfying, spiritually, of all 
literature. But I do dissent most emphatically from the 
inevitable result of Mr. Kukhi’s wish that ministers should 
spend so much time on Biblical research that they shall 
be able to construct that correct version from their own 
study of the minutiz of such research. Were candidates 
for the ministry to spend time enough to perform that 
task, they would have no time for other matters. The 
necessary result of such a conception of the work of the 
minister would be to plunge the profession once more into 
the desert of arid concern with the exact meaning of this 
word and that. 

Happily, modern theological seminaries, and particu- 
larly liberal seminaries, have a wiser conception of the 
minister’s task. ‘They realize that his task is to under- 
stand and to interpret the living problems of making the 
brotherhood of man (a modern term for the kingdom of 
God) a reality on this earth. ‘Those “snap” courses in the 
social sciences which Mr. Kukhi deprecates so much do 
more to prepare men for that present task than all Biblical 
scholarship put together. To know whether to read “pop- 
lar-tree” or “olive-tree” in the text of the Bible avails not 
one little bit. . Nor are those courses so easy as Mr. Kukhi 
seems to think. Only a superficial acquaintance with the 
vast and perplexing field of the social sciences allows one 
to make such a judgment. Nor do I believe, judging from 
my Own experience and observation, that “seminarists” 
take those courses because they are easy. They take them 
because they realize their vital significance. The fact that 
a considerable proportion of theological students is drawn 
from the ministry into social work proves that. ‘Those 
students believe that in social work they shall accomplish 
more good. ‘To confine the minister to Biblical exegesis 
would make their belief a sad fact. Modern theological 
schools understand this matter very well, and they have 
acted accordingly, even at the cost of inflicting some pain 
on the departments of Biblical studies which see them- 
selves relegated from first to second place. 

Mr. Kukhi deplores the fact that some theological 
schools do not rigidly require a college degree for en- 
trance. It were well, to be sure, that every student for 
the ministry were first a doctor of philosophy, let alone 
a mere bachelor of arts. But it is well to remember that 
Jesus Christ was not even a bachelor of arts. ‘The fact 
is, of course, mere learning never yet produced a minister. 
Only the presence of the living God in the heart can do 
that. Modern theological schools are amply aware of 
this elementary fact. 

Let our ministers by all means find out what the host of 
writers who wrote the Bible actually said. But let them 
find out from the work of specialists who are able to 
devote their whole lives (too short a time) to Biblical re- 
search. Let our ministers obtain as much college and 
university training as they reasonably can—they can 
never get too much—but let them, above all, learn about 
God and about man at first hand. No other learning, how- 
ever desirable, will make them true ministers. 


Artuur T. Brown. 
Evanston, IL. 
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Communications 
The Morality of Prohibition 


This communication was written before the thirty-sixth 
State voted for prohibition last week, thus assuring the 
issue for a “dry” couwntry—Eprror. 


Thievery” intimates that some of your readers 

may “favor [him] with correction.” I have no 
wish to “correct,” but only to point out what seem to me 
to be certain “pleas in extenuation” of the “thieves.” But 
first let me put myself in entire agreement with the spirit 
of one part of Dr. Sullivan’s contention. He speaks feel- 
ingly of the thousands of workers who will be thrown 
out of employment by the enforcement of prohibition. 
This recognition of the vested right of workers to their 
jobs, or some jobs, is one which the workers themselves 
have long contended for, but which, so far as I know, no 
law has established. Does Dr. Sullivan wish to contend 
that we are all guilty of thievery in that we are now 
throwing out of employment thousands of men and 
women from munitions factories and other forms of govy- 
ernment work without compensation and without any 
guarantee of other employment? Such termination of 
employment in industry generally has long seemed to the 
socially-minded one of the most cruel phases of our in- 
dustrial system. If indeed this is thievery, then there has 
been a “debauch” not only of “immoral teaching” but of 
immoral conduct “profaning the air of heaven” for a long 
time. 

Dr. Sullivan is quite right in his implication that a 
decision of the Supreme Court does not pass final judg- 
ment on the ethics of compensation. I do not know 
whether the situation in Massachusetts is typical, but I 
assume that it is fairly so. In this State there has been a 
law for years that no liquor was to be sold in any com- 
munity unless that community definitely voted to permit 
such sale. Every year the question is voted on in every 
city and town. It is quite clear from this that those who 
invested their capital in the liquor business, as well as 
those who worked in the business in any of its branches, 
were perfectly well aware that their business was under 
the ban, and might be terminated at any election, at least 
so far as the retail end of the business was concerned. 
While the law in other States has not been so drastic, it 
is nevertheless true that our laws with regard to the 
traffic in intoxicants have not been so much to “protect” 
the business as to protect society. I question Dr. Sulli- 
van’s statement that “your law protects them just as it 
protects furniture-making or stone-cutting or anything 
else.” Our liquor laws are all based on the assumption 
that the liquor traffic is a business fraught with danger 
to society. It is not so much protected by our laws as it 
is licensed, that is, allowed under certain restrictions 
more or less severe. So far as the retail business is con- 
cerned, these licenses are renewed only from year to 
year. Every retail dealer knows that he is doing busi- 
ness on sufferance, a sufferance that may be changed from 
time to time, or revoked altogether. What is true of the 
retail business is true of the manufacture, at least by the 
clearest of implications. So that to charge those of us 
who are ready to say that the time has come, after re- 
peated warnings, when the restriction shall be made com- 
plete and final with “brutal robbery” seems to at least one 
of your readers quite as intemperate as is the orator who 
says, “Confiscate the railroads without returning one 
dollar to their present owners.” JaMEs A. Farryry. 


IDE SULLIVAN’S ARTICLE on “Prohibition by 
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Dr. Wendte Says These are the Facts 


HAVE READ with interest the letter you give our 
I Unitarian public from my esteemed friend Rev. 
4 George Batchelor concerning the true inwardness of 
the unfortunate Year Book controversy of some forty 
years ago, which so agitated our Unitarian Zion, and 
had so disastrous an effect on its missionary endeavors. 


_ As one involved in the dispute, and having a fair knowl- 


edge of the points at issue, I permit myself a brief reply, 
which is intended to show that Mr. Batchelor has not 
rightly interpreted either the issues or the personal mo- 
tives which entered into the controversy. 

Rey. Octavius B. Frothingham, president of the re- 
cently created Free Religious Association, for reasons 
satisfactory to himself and entirely personal, requested 
the American Unitarian Association to leave his name 
out of the list of Unitarian ministers which appeared in 
the annual Year Book of the Association. Hereupon 
the sub-officer of the Association who had in charge 
the compilation of this list—whether on his own initia- 
tive solely or with the knowledge and consent of his 
superiors in the Board of Government of the A. U. A. 
is not known—wrote to Rev. William J. Potter, secretary 
of the Free Religious Association, and pastor of a 
Unitarian society in New Bedford, asking him whether 
he desired his name to be removed from the list. This 
was an inquisitorial act which implied a certain deroga- 
tion,—at all events, a. suggestion that such a withdrawal 
from fellowship would be welcomed by the Association. 
It was, moreover, as Rev. Dr. William G. Eliot of St. 
Louis, a stanch conservative, and other leading min- 
isters of our denomination, did not fail to point out, a 
flagrant breach of Congregational polity and of the min- 
isterial freedom which is one of the most assured tradi- 
tions of our fellowship. 

Mr. Potter, a man of singular honesty and simplicity 
of nature, a Quaker by birth and training, and quite in- 
capable of “laying a trap” for the A. U. A., as Mr. 
Batchelor avers, was naturally indignant at this un- 
authorized and presumptuous inquiry, and declined to 
enter into the matter, leaving it to the officers of the 
Association to decide whether he was legitimately en- 
titled to have his name on their list or desirable as a 
member of the Unitarian ministerial fellowship. 

The Board of Government of the Association, instead of 
rebuking their official—a layman—for his mistaken -pro- 
ceeding, and communicating to Mr. Potter their regrets 
and reversal of this ill-advised action, pursued the con- 
trary policy. They tacitly indorsed the course pursued 
in this matter by their assistant secretary, and by their 
subsequent actions showed themselves in substantial ac- 
cord with it. It was this latter fact which caused so 
widespread a disaffection among our Unitarian ministers 
and churches, and was the initiatory step in what was 
later known as the Western Issue. It was but one feat- 
ure, however, in the larger controversy waged for a 
dozen years between antagonistic tendencies in our lib- 
eral body,—between the conservatism which character- 
ized more particularly Eastern communities, and the 
freedom, radicalism, and progressive spirit of the new 
West. ‘This difference was unfortunately complicated by 
the clash of strong personalities with each other, by per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, by rival motives and aims which 
had little to do with the original contention. The right 
was not altogether on the side of the radical element. 
The American Unitarian Association. showed great pa- 
tience toward intemperate and intolerant attacks upon it 
by radical polemists, and went on contributing large sums 
of money to sustain Western missionary movements ir- 
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respective of their theological complexion. Its officers 
as well as its outside critics were actuated by conscien- 
tious motives in their interpretation of denominational 
duty. This does not, however, alter the outstanding fact 
that their interpretation was a mistaken one, and that 
it led to extended and unfortunate divisions and con- 
troversies which have weakened our church and cause 
then and since. The proof of this lies in the later ac- 
ceptance by the denomination, by its National Confer- 
ence and the American Unitarian Association, of all 
the radical positions. These have been incorporated into 
their organic laws or prevail in their official utterances— 
such as a free ministerial fellowship, a refusal to limit 
it by dogmatic definitions of what it is to be a Christian, 
and finally the ethical instead of the doctrinal basis of 
denominational union. 

The controversies involved in the attainment of these 
ends, while deplorable in some of their aspects, were not 
too great a price to pay for the freedom, fellowship, and 
ethical purpose which to-day animate the Unitarian body, 
and which now need to be supplemented and expanded 
by a similar recognition of human and social service, by 
a vigorous missionary policy at home and abroad, and 
by the crowning grace of a spiritual worship, in order 
to bring our denomination abreast the need of the times 
and make it equal to its highest opportunities. 

CuarLes W. WENDTE. 


Courageous Ministers, Rich Parishioners 


HAVE been reading a description of the rich man 
] who plays the part of “boss” in a New England 

parish. As this portrait appears in a work of fiction 
perhaps it may be regarded as a mere flight of the imagi- 
nation of a man who does not speak out of a personal 
experience, but his idea is part of the stock in trade of 
writers who cater to the public appetite for gossip and 
scandal. 

Perhaps the matter would not be worth consideration 
were it not for the well-known fact that many ministers 
report sad experiences in their dealings with the rich 
people in their parishes, or in the churches where they 
have preached as candidates. 

Now I wish to say, and say it without qualification, 
that in my opinion the fault in such cases lies with the 
minister. All decent people like to have a brave man in 
the pulpit. They like to know that their minister will, 
without fear or favor, speak what he regards to be the 
truth, as it is given to him. If he has the wisdom of the 
serpent and the harmlessness of the dove he may with- 
out risk or danger cross the prejudices of his supporters 
and hold up to just reprobation the faults and follies of 
the rich, even the rich people who are sitting under his 
eyes as he speaks. 

Rich people are generally gifted with intelligence, and 
most of them have consciences, and it may be that a 
fearless presentation of the truth will make some sinner 
say in his heart, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

In my three parishes I came in contact with rich people, 
and in all my other work I was in constant contact with 
rich men and women; and I wish in the most emphatic 
way to bear testimony to the loyalty, the generosity, and 
the teachableness of these people. There are in our pews 
and‘in our organizations of charity and reform no men 
and: women of any class that taken together are superior 
in teachableness and modesty than the rich of whom some 
of our ministers—mostly young men—speak slightingly. 
_ It was a common experience with me to have the rich- 
est men and women in my parishes consult me as to the 
uses. they ought to make of their great wealth. Some of 
them were very rich, but they were never dictatorial. 
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One experience out of many may suffice. I went into the 
office of the president of an insurance company and he 
said to me: “I have many applications for money and 
I do not know which are the most worthy objects. I 
wish you would advise me. Now is there some cause 
that you would like to give a hundred dollars to?” ‘That 
was a typical case. In another parish the richest man 
came to me with a similar request. 

Any one who knows the rich people of our denomina- 
tion knows that for fifty years all the unsectarian chari- 
ties of Massachusetts were founded and supported by 
them; that from the purses of our rich people there has 
flowed a constant stream of benevolence. He knows also 
that their money has been honestly made or honorably 
inherited. 

There is another phase of the question. The people of 
a parish when they choose a “pastor” want to feel that 
he will be in a real sense the leader of the flock; or, to 
change the title, they elect a captain, and they expect 
him to be not their servant, although he is their “min- 
ister,” except in the same sense in which a military com- 
mander is the servant of his troop. I am tempted to 
quote a personal experience. I went to our church in 
Chicago in 1882 just after a fierce dispute had broken 
out which threatened to disrupt the parish. Two rich 
men were discussing affairs. After I had been there 
some months one of them said that if some decisive 
action of a kind that he desired were not taken immedi- 
ately he would give up his pew. The other one said: 
“You keep your coat on. Batchelor isn’t going to have 
any quarrel, but he is on deck.” There was no quarrel 
and no secession. 

All our great preachers and denominational leaders 
were men of courage and sagacity—men who, without 
consulting the opinions or prejudices of their followers, 
were real leaders, putting their standards so high that 
only presumptuous folly would make objection. 

So I say to the young minister, “Don’t hang your head 
like a bulrush, but stand erect on your feet and give the 
word of command, and rejoice when you see the people 
flock to your standard.” 

Dr. H. H. Barber writes to me about the sayings of 
Oliver Stearns, and quotes one that is pertinent to my 
subject. With great earnestness he exclaimed, “Young 
men, what you will need is pluck, mental and moral 
pluck !” Grorce BATCHELOR. 


Facts Must Come Out 


NQUIRIES IN CONGRESS about various faults in 

regard to soldiers’ pay, and mail, and care of their 
families by the Government may sometimes be made for 
the sake of party advantage, but they are not to be dis- 
missed on that score. Sometime they must be met fairly 
and candidly. The denials reported by the press to have 
been made by Secretary Baker of the failure of allot- 
ments to reach those to whom soldiers had assigned 
them can hardly be correct. It is impossible that any 
well-informed person should contradict the statement 
that there has been much distress and suffering, some- 
times even hunger and cold, from long delays in sending 
to dependent relatives the sums set aside for them by 
soldiers in full confidence that they would be promptly 
paid. It is a nice question how faults in army adminis- 
tration are to be corrected. Men under orders have to 
carry them out even when they know they are wrong, 
and they must say not a word to correct an error made 
by a superior. Facts known to them are not to be let out. 
Yet in some way they will come out, and after the war 
is wholly over, it is right that they should. 
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The Personality of Christ 


PROF. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Pacific School of Religion (Congregational), Berkeley, California 


Prof. Buckham wrote an article for the Harvard 
Theological Review, July, 1918, in which he reviewed the 
theological progress of three hundred years, in antici- 
pation of the Pilgrim Tercentenary. In the article were 
significant elements indicating the rapprochement of the 
two branches of Congregationalism—Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian. THE ReEcisTER published on August 15 a hos- 
pitable appreciation of the marked liberality of Prof. 
Buckham’s position, from the pen of Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton. One of the essential things, if indeed it is 
not the one essential thing, is a statement not of person- 
ality in the abstract but of the historic personality of 
Christ and his place in Christendom and the world. 
Prof. Buckham was invited to write upon this subject 
in greater detail, with the following result. It is of the 
highest importance for the churches of every faith to 
wrestle with theological definitions. Glossing the intel- 
lectual divergencies as they actually, sometimes obtru- 
sively exist is folly or worse. Sentimentalists’ brother- 
hood is mushy and transient. For genuine agreement 
we must agree with our hearts and our minds and our 
strength.—Ep1ror. 


N ENDEAVOR to state what is meant by the per- 
sonality of Christ—a request for which I have 
received from the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN 

REGISTER—Carries with it difficulties which the reader as 
well as the writer cannot but recognize. Perhaps it can 
best be approached from the historical viewpoint. 

Christian theology arose out of the query, Who is Jesus 
Christ? It was a subject potent enough to create a 
theology and to keep it in movement to this day. ‘This 
man had come into the lives of his growing body of 
disciples with unprecedented and transforming effect. 
At first they were content to call him Master, Lord, Mes- 
siah, Son of God. But titles of affection and honor were 
not enough. Their world of ideas as well as of conduct 
had been re-created by him. How could he himself be 
understood in such a way as to account for the force of 
his impact upon their common life and thought? 

An extraordinary theory early arose, under the impulse 
of the Gnostic philosophy, that he was no man at all, but 
a divine being suddenly descending from heaven, his body 
at best only a phantom. Over against this Docetism, and 
in a measure counteracting it, was the belief that he was 
truly and humanly born, yet supernaturally conceived— 
the doctrine of the Virgin Birth. Profounder by far than 
this and appealing’to more thoughtful minds was the doc- 
trine of the incarnation in him of the Logos—so majes- 
tically hymned in the prologue of the Fourth Gospel. 

The Logos idea,—though in itself most illuminating,— 
in conjunction with that of his eternal sonship, provoked 
a discussion which degenerated into that weary and fruit- 
less controversy over the two natures in him which ex- 
hausted the post-Nicene and medizval-minds and then 
passed over into Protestantism to perplex and sterilize its 
theology, and, in the form of the “Unitarian controversy,” 
to alienate and embitter the New England churches. 

The reasons for the profitlessness of this whole “two- 
natures” era of Christological discussion are not far to 
seek. The category nature (and attributes) was in itself 
a wholly inadequate one for the purposes of Christology. 
It could never afford a true interpretation of Christ. It 


was a cul de sac, from which it seemed hopeless ever to — 


emerge. 

seh the darkness of this futile Christology there grad- 
ually arose a new category, throwing light upon God 
and man and Christ,—personality. he term “person” 
had long been in use,—though its etymology is still a 
riddle,—but the category itself is essentially modern. 
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Kant is more its author than any other, but it grew up 
out of various co-operating minds and schools of thought, 
including idealism, romanticism, and mysticism. Schleier- 
macher was the first to apply its content in a fruitful way 
to Christ. After him it slowly came into increasing sig- 
nificance as affording a clue to the mystery of this radiant 
being who had opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers. 

It would be extravagant to claim that personality af- 
fords a complete interpretation of Jesus Christ. There 
is no magic in the concept itself. Yet, more than any 
other, it affords a key to as much of the inner meaning 
of that penetralium of the Spirit—the soul of the Master 
—as we are able to translate into intellectual terms. How 
and why? 

To begin with, personality does away with that ten- 
dency to mutual hostility or contrast of the human and 
divine which the very idea of the two natures fosters. 
It invites rather than forbids the harmony and union of 
the divine and human. It suggests that that which is 
divine may also be human and vice versa. Yet it does not 
obliterate the distinction between the two. It magnifies 
that which is common to God and man, without losing 
the sense of higher and lower, which alone enables man 
to worship and aspire. 

Second, personality indicates that that which in our- 
selves we know to be best and highest—freedom, self- 
direction, worth, love—raised to the nth power, is that 
which makes God, God. And as we see that which is 
most human in ourselves at its highest in Jesus Christ he 
thus becomes our ideal, our incarnation of the divine, by 
virtue not of office or mediatorial work, but of that which 
he is in himself. 

Third, personality emphasizes ethical rather than meta- 
physical, spiritual rather than physical, qualities. Not 
that it fails to recognize metaphysical implications, but 
it throws all its weight upon moral and spiritual worth. 
It is a value judgment. It denotes not attributes, but 
intributes. It penetrates to the very spring and core of 
selfhood—which is primarily moral. 

Personality is thus a concept fraught with wide mean- 
ing. It throws light upon the whole realm of self- 
activity. It reveals ourselves as persons in the making,— 
more or less imperfect,—some hardly more than embryo 
persons, others developed into partial fulfilment; Christ 
as the ideal person, the “flying goal” ; God as the Perfect 
Person, Author and End of persons, the Ultimate Goal. 

Does this make the difference between ourselves and 
Christ only one of degree? It is a frequent question— 
and not a very wise one. Degree is a mechanical measure, 
as Bergson would say, and not germane to the personal 
realm. There is a quality, a tonality, an undefinable 
something in our Lord that makes him far more human 
—in the best sense—than any of us and—for that reason 
—diviner. As Tennyson used to say, “We are all sons 
of God, but one alone is worthy to be the Son of Man, 
the representative of the whole of humanity.” That some- 
thing transforming in him gives him a unique place and 
power in human life. He through the Spirit calls men 
to their true selfhood—saves them. ‘This is not theory, it 
is experience—experience renewed wherever the gospel 
has gone. 3 

While this is not a realm for definition, we may, using 
familiar but not outworn terms, characterize Christ’s 
personality, in its unique relation to God and humanity, 
as revealing and redemptive. He stands—not apart from 
our humanity, but in the midst of it—as the revealing 


_ personality. He reveals man to himself in his richest pos- 


sibilities and capacities. Still more truly he reveals God 
to men. By that very exaltation of the human in him he 
unveils the God who indwells in man and yet encompasses 
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and transcends him in a perfection of personality which 
the Christ, more than any other, incarnates and manifests. 

Yet, more than this, he is not only the revealing per- 
sonality, but the redeeming personality through the Spirit 
operative in him. He has come into the lives of millions 
of men in every generation since his advent into the per- 
sonal human circle with a releasing and renewing power 
that sets them free from themselves and their lower 
nature and makes them “new.” ‘The effect of this trans- 
formation, illustrated in a Paul, a Saint Francis, a Luther, 
a Pascal, is the moral miracle of the ages. Such trans- 
formation is effected by the Divine Spirit, yet the opera- 
tion is through Jesus Christ. What our civilization would 
be without him, it is impossible to conjecture—surely in- 
finitely poorer and baser than it is, lacking this personality 
which no less a term than “redemptive” will describe. 

Yet when one has paid the tribute to the intellect which 
it rightly demands in its effort to appraise and co-ordinate 
this High Worth among the realities of the spirit world, 
with what a sense of inadequacy and of an overplus in 
him of the undefined, one returns to the Christ himself 
as the abiding instrument of the Spirit, the living Revealer 
and Helper,—too near to be other than human and too 
exalted to be less than divine,—and takes the large sense 
of the significance of his presence with us in the mystery 
and battle of life. This, after all, is what the term “per- 
sonality” strives to express—and succeeds better than 
other concepts—yet fails. 


The American March to Coblenz 


HORTENSE McDONALD 


Y. M. C. A. Worker and the first American woman to go into 
the German city 


of the Moselle to-day, for the American army of 

occupation on the way to Coblenz left Graven- 
macher at dawn with flags flying and bands playing. 
The unwonted activity in each little village from Luxem- 
bourg to the frontier where troops have been billeted 
for the past week has attracted the keenest interest of the 
people. They line the roadways, watching the marching 
columns, unmindful of the steady appeal of the church 
bells bidding them come to worship. 

It is a stirring scene, this stretch of gorgeous landscape 
in a fairy-tale land of old castles and beautiful vine- 
yards, of red-roofed villages, and hospitable villagers 
clad in their Sunday best. The men, for the most part, 
are dressed in green suits, the color of their dark forest, 
with a feather stuck at a rakish angle in their soft fedora 
hats. Ruddy-cheeked children in plaid and smiling 
women in voluminous skirts complete an ensemble that 
is strikingly picturesque. 

It is an artistic setting for the breezy boys from 
America whose youth and enthusiasm have won the 
heart of these Luxembourgers. ‘T'riumphal arches of 
evergreens and flowers have been erected in all the towns, 
and the colors of France and the United States wave 
from every doorway. Every road leading to the frontier 
has its procession of marching men, trucks of the com- 
missary department, field kitchens, machine-gun bat- 
talions, ambulance corps, mounted officers, khaki-painted 
touring-cars and limousines. Mammoth guns, the 
“heavies” of Argonne fame, waddle past, mounted on 
giant caterpillar tractors, their erstwhile camouflage 
covered by a coat of olive drab. ‘The stone houses shake 
on their foundations as these monsters rumble by; the 
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people look and nod their heads with conviction. “Truly, 
the Americans have everything,” they say. 

At the river-bank, while the units wait to relieve the 
congestion onbridges across the Moselle, the YM OG: 
distributes supplies. At a temporary canteen, hot choco- 
late is served to the boys who are cold from the long 
march, Cakes and cigarettes are handed out until stores 
are exhausted. Promises of more supplies at Treves 
will be made good, however, and the boys go on their 
way happy. 

Over this kaleidoscopic scene an American aéroplane 
keeps constant watch. It scoots back and forth high 
above the tree-bordered highways, signalling to the com- 
manding officer at the head of the column the exact 
position of his units in the rear. Like a hen with many 
unruly chicks, the ship keeps the troops constantly under 
its wings. The spectacle of this gigantic procession 1s a 
sight that is almost too overwhelming for the onlookers. 

Ask the Luxembourgers why they like the Americans 
better than they do the Germans. Madame at the café 
in Gravenmacher will tell you that the Americans do not 
rave and throw their coffee-pot against the wall when 
she serves some one else first. The Germans did. 

Monsieur who sits in the market-place all day to watch 
the excitement says: “Aha, but the Americans, they are 
nice. ‘They play with the children; they teach them Eng- 
lish, and divide their white bread- They are kindness 
itself, Madame.” 

Fraulein, who is a belle, who speaks English and 
French as well as German because her parents are 
wealthy and she had had the advantages of convent 
training at Liége, she will tell you another story. 

“The Germans, they say, ‘Come walk mit me, Fraulein.’ 
They run after us in the streets, so we do not go out 
alone at night when the Germans are here, we girls of 
Luxembourg. 

“But the Americans! oh, they are different! They 
treat us with respect, and we are not afraid to go out at 
night alone when they are here. We are so glad to have 
them that when they are gone we shall be very lonely. 
My brother and I, we think we will go to America.” 

This same Fraulein tells an interesting story of the 
German soldiers’ attitude toward the signing of the 
armistice. ‘The soldiers in the ranks, she said, were very 
happy. ‘They decorated their gun-carriages with forest 
boughs and flowers, and gave band concerts in the public 
square at Gravenmacher every afternoon. 

“We are not a beaten army,” they told the citizens. 

But not so the officers. They were unhappy but stub- 
born. A major was billeted at Fraulein’s house, and 
when he left for home with the retreating Teuton army, 
Fraulein’s father said, “You will come to see us again 
sometime ?” 

And Fraulein says the major replied, “Yes, in five or 
ten years, perhaps, when we get ready, I will come again.” 

Fraulein repeated the remark to three other German 
officers who were quartered at her home,—a lawyer, an 
engineer, and a professor,—but they shook their heads. 

“He is wrong,” they said. “He will see that the mili- 
tary will no longer have their way in Germany. We 
have fought for the last time. The Americans, they 
fight well, but they like peace also. They are right. We 
will have peace also, we German people.” 

Despite the bravado, the Luxembourgers say ‘the Ger- 
man army was on its last legs. Even the Luxembourg- 
ers did not realize how badly off they were until the 
Americans came and comparisons followed. They were 
so impressed by the excellent war equipment of our 
troops, the great guns, and handsome motor-cars, the 
excellence of the food and clothing issued to the men, 
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that their open-eyed wonder and admiration has failed to 
die down after a week of close inspection. 

The Y. M. C. A. with its large stores of “luxuries” and 
its staff of secretaries and canteen workers is a marvel 
also to the people. “Cakes, cigarettes, and chocolate for 
the soldiers?” they gasp. “Why, the Germans had only 
black bread, so hard they could not eat it, and a thin 
soup of meat and potatoes. They had no chocolate and 
cigarettes and cakes. 

“And you American women who go with the army, 
are you not afraid?” they ask the women in the Red 
Triangle uniform. 

“Oh, no, we are not afraid,” the Y girls reply; “we 
trust our men. They are splendid, and they protect us.” 

Another marvel for the European! 
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“Gallio Cared for None of Those Things” 


JOHN H. DIETRICH 
"| GREATEST DANGER in these days of re- 


construction is the temptation to let down, to feel 

that after the last two years of strenuous service 
we are entitled to a rest, to think that the winning of the 
war accomplished the purposes for which we fought, and 
therefore to become in the days of peace what we neither 
desired nor dared be in the days of war—slackers. 
Our one desire during the war was to render service in 
every possible way to our country, to give all that we had 
and all that we were for the common cause; but now 
that the cause has been won, we are tempted to return 
to our businesses and professions and be as indifferent 
to the political and industrial and religious situations as. 
we were in ante-bellum days. ‘This tendency is increased 
by the fact that the question of loyalty can no longer be 
raised. Strange to say, there is no such thing as dis- 
loyalty in times of peace, so that those who would have 
been slackers, but dared not, during the war can slack 
now to their heart’s content without the positive disap- _ 
proval of their fellow-citizens. 

But is it true that the aims of the war have been ac- 
complished? Is it not true rather that the end of the 
war has merely opened the way for the accomplishment 
of these aims? For instance, we were fighting to “make 
the world safe for democracy” and to “establish a lasting 
and durable peace.” ‘These worthy aims have been on 
our lips constantly since the days we entered the war. 
But is the world now safe for democracy, and has a last- 
ing and durable peace been established? The truth is 
that the fight for these worthy ends has just begun, the 
completion of the war has only cleared the decks for 
action. We must rally now for the great struggle which 
is bound to come for the establishment of a real and 
thorough-going democracy ; for while the world has been 
made safe for democracy in the sense that it is no longer 
threatened by menacing political autocracies, has democ- 
racy been made safe for the world? Democracy as it 
exists to-day in America cannot long endure. To be 
permanent it must be extended into the industrial field 
as well as ‘in the political field. While all of our people 
are politically free, great masses of them are industrially 
enslaved. And these masses are beginning to realize this 
fact, and have found voice in the recent words of Mr. 
Gompers, who in speaking for the American Federation 
of Labor said that we are through with industrial autoc- 


racy as well as with political autocracy and that the 


laboring man has not given his life to the overthrow of 
the German Kaiser for the purpose of continuing in the — 
slavery of the industrial kaisers of the coming genera- 
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tions. -'This means that every man of us must engage on 
_ the side of progress and real democracy if we would save 
this country from an industrial revolution. It was bad 
enough to be a slacker in 1918 when we were fighting to 
_ make the world safe for democracy, but it will be just as 
bad to be a slacker in 1919 and the succeeding years when 
the legislation will be enacted which will determine 
whether or not democracy shall be made safe for the 
world. 

And has a lasting and durable peace been established 
automatically by our military victory? A durable peace 
will come only through law, and through institutions to 
interpret and enforce that law. In other words, it will 
come only as the result of the formation of some kind of 
a League of Nations, in which each state shall be free 
from interference in its internal affairs, but shall obligate 
itself to accept dictation from the League in its foreign 
affairs. It is some such League as President Wilson has 
gone to Europe to establish that the world needs. And 
are we going to support him in this or not? In*these 
days when the newspapers of this country are doing 
everything they can to discredit Mr. Wilson in the eyes 
of the world when he has gone on the most important 
and most necessary mission on which any man ever went, 
are we going to be slackers and sit down and be en- 
grossed in our own business and care for none of those 
things? Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points upon which peace 
is to be established come as near being the basis of a 
durable peace as any programme that could be formu- 
lated, and they represent the ideals of the American 
" people. There is little doubt that Mr. Wilson will put 
through a programme that will guarantee the future 
peace of the world, provided he receives the uncompro- 

-mising support of the American people, provided we 
refuse to be slackers in these days of peace as we re- 
fused in the days of war. 

These are merely illustrations of the thousand things 
that need to be done to-day, the thousand reasons why 
we must be alert and active. We are living, as the old 
hymn puts it, in a grand and awful time, when to be 
living is sublime. We are living in one of the two most 
wonderful epochs of human history. The only age that 
can be compared with it is that which marked the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and, strange to say, we have 
record of a slacker in those times in the New Testament, 
when we are told that in those stirring days “Gallio cared 
for none of those things.” Previous to this war we have 
often wondered how a man could live then and care for 
-none of the remarkable changes which were taking place. 
That was the end of one great period of human advance 
and the beginning of another. The old world as it ex- 
isted previous to that time crumbled, politically, philo- 
_sophically, and religiously. It was in an epoch like this, 
when a world was dying and a world was being born, 

that Gallio lived; and the only record we have of him is, 
“And Gallio cared for none of those things.” 


JF THE PERIOD in which Gallio lived was important, 


4 the one in which we live is even more wonderful, more © 


a more critical, holding in it more for the future 
_ of the race than even did that time of Gallio. We are 
__ witnessing a change so profound, so radical, so far- 
__ reaching, so revolutionary in its sweep and outcome, as 
_ man has never known before. The old philosophy has 


Pa broken down, and a new philosophy is being thought out. 


_ The old idea of God and of man has been discarded by 

thinking people, and a new faith is being born. ‘The old 
s systems which have held sway for hundreds of 
‘ being swept aside by the new ideals which have 
Th 1e old political institutions have crumbled and 
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new institutions are being established. The old industrial 
systems are suffering in the travails of a new birth. 
There is not a single question to-day which is not up for 
fresh consideration and a new solution. ‘The universe is 
being ransacked. Never was such a change since the 
first stars sang together; and yet hundreds of thousands 
of Gallios—with no sort of appreciation of the new 
forces at work out of which a new universe is to be born 
—are going their way, caring for none of those things. 
The great majority of people throughout this country are 
slackers of this kind. The farmer, whose talk is of cows and 
of crops; the banker interested ‘chiefly in his per cents. ; 
the politician who cares only to get an office for himself 
or for a friend; the average business man absorbed in 
caring for his business; the college professor poring over 
his books; the preacher with his platitudes—ten thou- 
sand good people, if you will, but who care for none of 
those things upon which the stability of the country 
depends, and the welfare of the world is based. ‘These 
slackers belong to every department of life. There are 
artists so absorbed in their art that they have no time 
for so-called political affairs. ‘There are musicians who 
care so much for this heavenly gift that they have no 
time to look after the welfare of their fellows. ‘There 
are literary men cultivating their style and learning ef- 
fectively to express an idea, but with no ideas that are of 
any importance to the world. There are physicians and 
lawyers and ministers, all so absorbed in their own lines 
of work that they take no interest’ in humanity at large. 
They are all right in their way, they do their work well, 
they are honest and pay their debts, they are good fathers 
and mothers, they are genial and pleasant, and as the 
world goes they are considered good fellows—only when 
they stand before the supremest questions of the age, 
they do not care for them. 


HESE people do more harm than the scheming scoun- 
drels. Let a man be a scoundrel and openly and 
earnestly oppose the best things, and he is not quite hope- 
less. He has reason, sense, experience, power of obser- 
vation. You can appeal to him and argue with him. 
You may make it to his advantage to put himself on the 
side of right; but there is no hope for the slackers, the 


don’t-cares, the indifferents, the great mass, which con- 
’ > 


stitutes what has been called “the dead minds of hu- 
manity.” ‘These people hinder the progress of the world 
in religion, in government, in every direction, more than 
the ‘bitterest and intensest of all opposition. For ex- 
ample, the thing that defeated prohibition in Minnesota 
a few weeks ago was not the opposition to prohibition, 
but the fifteen thousand slackers who failed to vote on 
the question, who simply did not care whether Minnesota 
was wet or dry. And this is true of almost every ques- 
tion that comes up. If defeated, it is defeated not so 
much by the opposition as by the slackers, the men who 
do not care for those things. 

We are living in times that try men’s souls. We are 
living in days in which history is being made very rap- 
idly. We are face to face with conditions upon which 
the real progress of this nation and of mankind in gen- 
eral depends. Never has man been called upon to face a 
situation so critical as our generation faces. Are we 
going to be Gallios who care for none of those things, 
or are we going to be men and women who throw all our 
influence on the side of right. The one thing we need 
to-day more than all things else combined is that all the 
people shall care. Whatever else we do, let us each so 
act that when the history of this period is written the 
only reference to us will not be, “And he cared for none 


-of those things.” 
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A Parish Programme that Worked 


Here is a story of the author’s achievement that makes 
the blood tingle for the reader who has red cor- 
puscles and loves his church 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 
[a EDITOR of Tur CuristIAN REGISTER has 


asked me to prepare a statement of information 
concerning a method of parish work which proved 
successful recently at Marlboro, Mass. 

The method itself is not particularly novel. In some 
kinds of business this plan of procedure has been used 
for years. ‘The novelty lies in the application of the 
programme to church work. I have since learned that it 
is not altogether 
new in that field 
either, for a few 
churches in the 
West have used 
somewhat similar 
plans, including 
one of our own 
eminently success- 
ful liberal churches. 
It is comparatively 
unknown to Uni- 
tarians, however, ° 
and has rarely, if 
ever before, been 
used in New Eng- 
land. In some 
churches there are 
local phenomena 
which preclude its 
use, but there are 
enough places 
where it could be 
employed with 
profit to warrant 
a setting-forth in 
THe Recister of 
the general outline 
of the plan. The mail-order houses have a routine of ac- 
tion which consists of three general processes. The first 
is to secure a list of possible customers, called “prospects.” 
The second is to study, classify, and “circularize”’ this list. 
To each class (urban, suburban, rural, professional, etc.) 
is sent a circular letter, which has been carefully planned 
to attract the people of that general type, with the pur- 
pose of making them customers. If the first letter fails, 
a second and third are sent, called “follow-up” letters. 
If no answer is secured, the name is removed from the 
mailing-list for a time at least, or may be placed in a 
different classification. Careful record is kept of the 
prospect after he becomes a customer: he is still a 
prospective purchaser of other lines of the firm’s goods 
and is repeatedly sent attractive letters and catalogues. 
The third process is to use the customers as sources of 
suggestion as to new prospects by offering them premi- 
ums and discounts. 

This method has been successfully used to sell furni- 
ture, soap, hardware, bicycles, magazine subscriptions, 
and ministers’ life insurance. Why should it not be em- 
ployed in the church? It is perfectly legitimate, moral, 
respectable, and effective (and not all those adjectives 
can be truthfully applied to some schemes which have 
been used for the benefit of churches in times past). 
The success of the Post-Office Mission work in extend- 
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In horrors of death and of darkness four years He has hidden His face, 
Or gleamed in the storm and the earthquake a moment’s heartening space; 
Now, ended the riot of terror, the arrogant sway of the sword, 

This is the Year of the Lord! 


For the folk that feared in the shadow, the nations that groped in the night, 

Are waked by a glory of gladness, a dayspring of imminent light, 

And the tongues of the dumb and downtrodden find voice in a yearning accord: 
This is the Year of the Lord! 


Woe, woe to the allies of idols of privilege, profit, and pride, 

And woe to the selfish and timid, who shrink from the God at their side, 

Purblind to the mighty occasion for which the world’s millions have warred, 
The acceptable Year of the Lord! 


Up, up from the marshes of custom, the primitive mire where you grope! 
The old earth is pregnant with promise, the heavens are a-tremble with hope; 
We follow the leader who follows the vision of justice restored,— 

This is the Year of the Lord! cal 
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ing liberalism should encourage us to utilize the mail 
more in local parish work. There is no church so poor 
that it cannot afford to employ, besides the minister, an- 
other parish worker,—the faithful postman. 

The application of the three general processes of the 
mail-order routine to the work of building up a strong 
church is most interesting. Considerable adaptation must 
be done, to be sure, but the outline programme is strik- 
ingly similar. One gets a list of prospects, circularizes 
them until some are made customers, and then sets them 
to work for the firm. ‘The firm is the church; the cus- 
tomers are church-members; and the prospects are the 
unchurched of the community. 

The preparation of the list of prospective church- 
members is both a surprise and an inspiration to the min- 
ister who does it. That in itself, without the following 
of the programme 
hereafter outlined, 
would be an emi- 
nently profitable 
exercise for those 
clergymen who 
have not been ac- 
customed to com- 
pile such a com- 
plete list. The 
sources: for such a 
roll of names are 
several. The fol- 
lowing five should 
be included and 
others will suggest 
themselves as the 
compilation _pro- 
ceeds. Each com- 
munity has unsus- 
pected virgin fields. 


1. From histori- 
causes many 
New England 
churches are still 
separate from their 
own parishes, 
There is the church and the society, or the church and 
the parish, or the members and the contributors, the 
two lists in each instance being far from identical, al- 
though usually somewhat overlapping. Here, then, is a 
good place for the minister to begin. He subtracts his 
church-membership roll from his parish calling-list and 
begins his catalogue of prospects with the resulting 
names of those in the parish not yet members of the 
church. The list of contributors will furnish other 
names, so will the roster of The Alliance and the mem- 
bership rolls of all the other societies in the church. 


2. A second source of names is to be found in the 
neighbors of the church members. On his regular parish 
rounds the minister can easily inquire as to who are 
the ones on each street who do not attend church any- 
where. ‘The nowhere-goers are numerous, and it is sur- 
prising how many there are of whom it is said, “Oh, 


they used to go to our church, but they don’t go any-. 


where now.” 


3. A third opportunity is the new-comers in the town. 
Properly trained church members will not only visit such 
with kindly offers of help, but will report them immedi- 
ately to the minister. In the West and in the newer 
communities this is a prolific source of prospects. 
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4. I have been surprised to find the local names on the 
mailing-list of THe Recister and the Word and Work 
another source. Perhaps in and near Boston the Tran- 
script should be included. ‘There are too many Uni- 
tarians who are church members and yet are not R&c- 
IstER subscribers; and there are some subscribers who 
are not church members. Some day, we hope, the lists 
will coincide. 


5. The most prolific source, the last I shall mention, is 
the voting-list of the town. A careful combing of that 
list, with the help of some one who knows the church 


- affiliations of the townspeople, will yield marvellous re- 


sults. It is the task of a month, but it would be a well- 
spent month for many a minister. 


When the registration of prospects is complete, or 
nearly so, it is time to begin the careful study and classi- 
fication of the names. Reject no names: the most dif- 
ficult cases sometimes are the easiest, simply because 
nobody has ever dared to ask them. Divide them all into 
classes, either by temperament, social relations, sex, age, 
or whatever category appeals as the wisest for your list. 
If the number is small, division may not be necessary ; 
perhaps you can write a letter that will appeal to them 
all. 

The letter itself is the crucial part of the whole plan. 
It is wise to spend several days revising and rewriting. 
If there is in the parish some one gifted in that subtle 
craft, the art of written communication, get his assist- 


ance. Many business houses employ experts, and if you 


ask your biggest business man, he may be able to direct 
you to a good correspondent. Once the letter is com- 
posed, let it be duplicated, multigraphed, hand-written 
or typewritten, and sent out, enclosing a blank application 
for admission to church membership. Previously set a 
day, preferably Easter, for the giving of the right hand 
of fellowship, and plan the correspondence with that in 
view. When your replies begin to come in, you may 
find second letters necessary, as well as follow-up letters 
to those who do not answer your first appeal. 

When the fruits are gathered in, it is no time for a long 
rest. It is the part of wisdom to set the new customers 
to work for the firm. ‘They will find more prospects for 
you, and will even wax enthusiastic about it. Some min- 
isters find it profitable to send a pastoral letter every 
month, not only to old and new members but to all pos- 
sible future members. 

The results at Marlboro were very gratifying. Some 
two hundred and fifty letters were sent out and on Easter 
Sunday, 1917, we gave the hand of fellowship to one 
hundred and twenty-five people. Many of these were 
not really accessions, for some had been faithful attend- 
ants at church services for years, but their loyalty was 
strengthened and their purpose renewed. Some were 
new-comers to the church; only two were received by 
letter from other churches. 
ence when all three classes, the new-comers, the parish 
members joining the church, and the church members of 
long standing, stood together and repeated the simple 
statement of purpose: “In the love of truth and in the 
spirit of Jesus we unite for the worship of God and the 
service of man.” In the afternoon I gave the hand of 
fellowship to several shut-ins and sick people in their 
homes, in the presence of other members of the church. 

The entire church life was stimulated. The campaign 
by mail had been preceded by a Preaching Mission, and 
the sermons were planned with the campaign in view. 


Thirty young married couples joined the church, besides 


- 


a group of young people who soon after formed the live 


It was an inspiring experi- . 
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branch of the Young People’s Religious Union, which is 
now doing such good work. 

In the letter which was sent out at Marlboro I re- 
quested those who did not sign the application blank to 
write on the back of the blank their reason for not 
joining the church. ‘The twenty answers which I re- 
ceived were a seminary education in themselves. ‘They 
were very good reading for any minister, profitable, 
chastening, and instructive. 


The virtues of this method of increasing the power of 
the church are manifold. Four need emphasis. 

One of its most commendable features is its applica- 
bility to almost any church of any denomination. It can 
be varied and supplemented as its operator sees fit. 
Local conditions will call for imperative modification. 
Marlboro was an exceptionally good experiment ground. 
The hearty co-operation of a magnificent parish com- 
mittee and of the whole church group was the greatest 
factor in the success of the scheme; but there are many 
other churches where pastor and people could achieve 
similar and greater results. 

The business-like nature of the method attracts busi- 
ness men to it. There must have been forty substantial 
business men in the line that Easter morning. The 
greatest commendation of the plan was that it was sys- 
tematic and effective. 

A third virtue is the economy of money and time which 
the method affords. The small amount invested is re- 
turned twelvefold. The financial side should be kept 
entirely in the background. It will take care of itself. 
The treasurer of the church, shortly after the campaign 
started, came to me with a smile and said that new sub- 
scriptions were coming in every week. Where one’s 
heart is, the treasure will soon find out. 

Finally, there is nothing in the plan which militates 
against spirituality. It rather deepens and strengthens 
the religious life of the church and community. The in- 
spiration of larger audiences and new faces arouses the 
preacher’s enthusiasm, which in turn reacts upon the 
people, and the fire of zeal leaps higher. The entire 
church life is stimulated. It is not a panacea for every 
church disease, nor is it a substitute for faithful pastoral 
work. It is rather an additional tool in the minister’s 
workshop, with a new and keen edge. It cuits into old 
excuses by anticipating them in the first letter and turns 
prospects into customers by setting forth the privileges 
and opportunities of membership in a live, helpful, mod- 
ern church. 


“We'll Pay for It” 


F. STANLEY HOWE 


SHIP was struggling in a frightful gale off Hat- 

teras. ‘The masts were bending as if they would 
break at any moment, when the captain ordered two 
young sailors, both on their first voyage, to “go aloft and 
furl the to’gallant.” ‘They walked to the foot of the mast, 
looked dubiously at the fluttering canvas, talked the situ- 
ation over a moment solemnly, then returned to the 
captain. ‘“Cap’n,” said one of the boys, “Bill and me has 
talked this thing over and we’ve decided that we'll let 
that sail blow away, and we'll pay for it.” 

That is the attitude of many laymen, who think they 
do their whole duty to the church when they make a 
money contribution, and are never seen in the pews on 
Sunday or at the trustees’ table. 
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Of a Notable Family 
oc ed 6 


Mrs. Tileston has increased our indebted- 
ness to her for her Wisdom Series of books 
by this book of loving remembrance of 
her mother, father, and brother.* ‘To one 
who like the present writer has known in 
person members of five generations of this 
family, from the venerable and genial Dan- 
iel Appleton White of Salem to the infant 
Caleb Foote of Cambridge, too young to 
know the high calling of his name, this new 
test and tribute of goodness will bring no 
surprise. It is the biography of a family 
no less than of individual members of the 
White-Wilder-Foote connection. However 
it may be with poets or magnates, some 
people are born good, some achieve good- 
ness, and others have goodness thrust upon 
them by their environment. Mary Wilder 
Foote, who shines pre-eminent in this con- 
stellation of the good, was born good. 
From babyhood she preferred her sister’s 
happiness to her own, and to the end when 
she laid down her life for her son’s, whose 
fever smote the hand that sought to heal 
it, her life was one unbroken stream of 
goodness and mercy. She-was the only 
person who found a fault in it, and that 
very confession was an added virtue. Dr. 
Holmes is reported to have said that he 
knew one family that was born good,— 
the family of Henry Ware. Mrs. Foote 
was of like extraction. 

How any one could be so regularly yet 
spontaneously good as she was is to the 
froward man a stumbling-block, and to the 
unregenerate, foolishness. Here was one 
who combined sweetness with light, good- 
ness with brightness, faith with intellectual 
cleverness, “old-fashioned Christianity’— 
as she professed and called her religion— 
with the curiosity and disposition to hear 
all things and the fidelity to hold fast that 
which is good. A woman who could hold 
in equal friendship and appreciation Octa- 
vius Frothingham and Charles Lowe, in 
the days when radical and conservative 
meant distinction with a difference, had the 
secret of a genuine catholicity. With both 
these successive ministers of the North 
Church in Salem she maintained a sisterly 
intimacy and affection, and when asked 
how she could listen so delightedly to 
Frothingham when her creed differed so 
frankly from his, she explained that “sym- 
pathy is not agreement, and that we may 
be utterly unable to arrive at the same con- 
clusions. with one who may yet be our 
chosen sympathizing friend and whose very 
disagreements with us may deepen and en- 
rich our intercourse with each other.” 
Therein lies the secret of that fellowship 
which the Unitarian Church pre-eminently 
has maintained in spite of real and sensi- 
tive differences of opinion. 

Hospitality of mind and heart were in- 
born and inbred virtues with her. Her 
father’s house in Salem set an open door 
before the elect of his day. It stood on 
Washington Street, as I remember, with 
one side to the street, as if offering an arm 
to the approaching guest. 


* Cates anp Mary Wixper Foore. 


Tileston. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918. 


By Mary Wilder 
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The classic elect of all the classes found 
welcome there, and she knew as guests in 
that house many of the leading men and 
women of her day. To us of a later gen- 
eration, recalling Dr. James Walker in the 
majesty of Oxford hat and gown and the 
authority and dignity of his mature in- 
telligence and exalted office as president of 
the college, the sight of him in his youth 
exchanging pleasantries and views with the 
young daughter of the house of Judge 
White comes with revelation of the sus- 
pected common humanity. It almost per- 
suades us to be his unqualified admirer 
instead of his awe-struck pupil. To hear 
Dr. S. K. Lothrop, the dean of the Boston 
association of ministers of a later day, fa- 
miliarly called “Sam,” and pitched into a 
snow bank near Newburyport, makes 
Olympus look like Castle Hill, once the lo- 
cal pride of Salem pastures. To meet on 
terms of social equality and to be intro- 
duced to the Springfield brother Peabody 
and Ephraim Peabody of the Chapel, in 
whom loving-kindness and tender mercy, 
as his portrait shows, dwelt bodily; to 
read of Mr. Furness and Mr. Gannett 
preaching as candidates in the First 
Church in Salem, two “very promising 
young men, allowed to have uncommonly 
fine talents” and “delivering very fine ser- 
mons in a very interesting manner,’—all 
guests at Judge White’s,—is to take cour- 
age for ourselves a generation later and 
to feel the Roman comfort of the reflec- 
tion that we too are Unitarian ministers. 

But the reader of Mrs. Tileston’s book 
of remembrance, or rather of revelation, 
must come to it in no sceptical or hyper- 
critical spirit. Natural piety approving it- 
self by trust in God, in joy and sorrow, 
content in “whatsoever state,” is its illus- 
tration if not its text. It is no treatise 
about religion. It is religion itself ex- 
pressing itself in trust toward God and 
yearning sympathy toward man. With rey- 
erent abeyance which seems like continu- 
ous obedience to a heavenly vision, the 
editor tells the story of her mother’s 
character and life in her mother’s 
own words, leaving to extracts from 
her journal and letters the glad re- 
cital. Only a sentence here and there 
of biographical annotation breaks with- 
out interrupting the sequence of this 
unpremeditated autobiography of a true 
and real woman. One learns about her 
childhood from the recollections of her 
sister, but her life-story is her own. Only 
a few friends rise up, as at a farewell ser- 
vice of the Quakers, to pay her tribute and 
to say, “God bless her,” and “Heaven help 
1S.: 

The autobiography of Caleb Foote, her 
husband, written in later years for his chil- 
dren, makes no discord, but rather with a 
change of key sings the same hymn of 
love, courage, confidence, and gratitude to 
the Life Giver and the Life Redeemer. 

The superiority of man to his. circum- 
stances, or rather his ability to make cir- 
cumstances minister to his purposed pur- 
poses, is equally displayed in both these 
lives. In the one, all-favoring influences 
seemed to unite to make and glorify a saint. 
And yet how often these favorable condi- 
tions miss their end! One has to meet 
them more than half way. In the making 
and maturing of the character and life of 


rs 
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‘Caleb Foote, only by hardness could the 


victory come. And yet these two were 
wonderfully one and flowed together like 
perfect music unto noble words. It is no 
matter for surprise that from their happy 
union came memories of innocent young 
lives—too early taken and of one life al- 
most- as innocent dying in manhood’s 
prime, and presences that still make music 
and wisdom on the earth. 

Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, late minister 
and historian of King’s Chapel, was their 
son, and Mrs. Tileston, the editor of this 
book, and Arthur Foote, the musical com- 
poser, are their surviving children. A loy- 
ing sister pays tribute to a lovely brother 
in their memorial of their parents. His 
friendly, sympathizing face looks into ours 
again as we turn the later pages of this 
book, “blessed and blessing” as ever. We 
have to thank his sister for giving us their 
mother’s testimony that in his youth he 
showed signs of irritability of temper, but 
that was before he was five years old. We 
never knew a sweeter-tempered man or 
one with fewer faults and surer virtues. 

Grace and nature united in these people 
to make a graciousness all their own. So 
much sweetness blended with their light 
that it served sometimes to conceal from 
the unthinking the courage of conviction 
and fidelity to trust which underlay their 
amiable ways. There was too much warmth 
for the tepid habit of our ante-bellum days, 
if any fault could be found in them. They 
had that overflow of expressiveness which 
gave to their manners the color of their 
hearts. When one of the boys at the old 
Salem Latin School, struck by Caleb 
Foote’s suavity, asked Henry if his father 
was always like that, the honest lad defi- 
antly answered, No. It was no blemish in 
his eyes that the face that smiled so beam- 
ingly was capable of a sterner expression 
when occasion called for it. Like the 
river Pemigewasset of the hills beloved 
and visited by Henry and his father, the 
sparkling waters overran a bed of solid 
rock. “You have not lost your romance,” 
one said to Mrs. Foote in the years when 
most people lose it. And she had not. 

Such lives as hers and lives so happily 
companioned verify and magnify by ex- 
perience the things they dreamed of in 
their youth. 

Admirable man and wife, fortunate and 
worthy son, your lives still live in this 
book of remembrance of you and in hearts 
that know it to be true. 

The imprint of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany on this book stamps approval of its 
outward form and fitness, which no one 
can gainsay. Its inner substance magni- 
fies its form. It will bless and ornament 
the home that takes it in. 


Of Many Cults 
Psycuic TENDENCIES or To-pay. By 
Alfred W. Martin. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. $1.50—Mr. Martin has 
met a desire many persons have felt in 


regard to the multitude of movements — 


large and small which claim new spiritual 
enlightenment. He answers the question, 
What are they all about? In doing this 
his aim of impartiality and appreciative 
understanding is admirably realized. ‘There 
is perspective and color, and the sympa- 
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> attitude does not defeat itself in 
ity. The critical mind is, however, 
within the bounds of judgment and 
fairness. It is not captious, it never fails 

in respect, and its purpose is everywhere 

- that. of discrimination. Even where dissent 
is necessary, those whose views are dis- 
cussed could not feel that the discussion 
masked any desire to oppose or defeat. 
_ Though a reproduction of lectures delivered 
without notes, and bearing marks of this 
intention only, the book is a manual of 
definition. It clears the jungle of hazy 
thoughts and cuts paths that will be ser- 
viceable to those who hold one or another 


merely intend to find a way through them. 
A man not unversed in philosophical 
* studies once attempted to ward off lengthy 
a explanation of a new cult by a fresh con- 
——sovert to it in remarking that he was familiar 
with and understood its principles. “That 
' is impossible,” was the reply; “even I 
ae found it difficult at first.” Even such a 
disciple may profitably follow Mr. Martin’s 
exposition and see how faith strikes a 
contemporary whose thorough understand- 
ing of it and clear description are ob- 
jective and virtuous. 


Poetry of Varying Virtue 


4 Tur Banp oF GipEon. By Joseph S. 
Cotter, Jr. Boston: The Cornhill Com- 
pany. $1.—No ordinary interest attaches 

i to this little volume when one realizes 
that its contents are the work of a young 

= Negro, most of whose twenty-two years 

‘: have been passed upon a sick-bed. The 
sheaf of verse thus grown and garnered 
is well worthy of preservation. Mr. Cotter 

.* is a real poet, with a poet’s clear insight 

and standard of values. He writes melodi- 
ously, without sentimentality and without 

cant. His three sonnets are genuinely 
43 fine, and his work in general shows a deli- 
cate force rich in promise. Already what 
he has done entitles him to recognition, 
not only as a gifted member of his own 
race, but as one of the small but increasing 
group of contemporary American literary 
artists. 


Common Men AND Women. By Harold 
W. Gammans. Boston: The Four Seas 
- Company—Mr. Gammans is manifestly a 
loyal disciple of Walt Whitman and Robert 
_. Browning. While not distinctly imitative, 
his. verse is colored by their influence, both 
in form and content. It is sincere. Its 
is democratic. Its method is im- 
mistic. That much of it is common- 
n feeling as well as somewhat un- 
ble is scarcely to be wondered at. 
o GOYLES, AND OrHER Poxms. By How- 
ard iford Jones. Boston: The Corn- 
$1.25.—Mr. Jones is a gen- 


; school, but it is none the less 
1 reveals deep thought, high 
and keen imagination. His 
a marked gift for painting 
ether with a good sense of 
- the best of the many good 
in his Book are Pet 


goyles” 
gift for macabre verse, while the sequence, 
“His Mother,” shows the influence of John 


of those faiths as well as to those who] 


touch is definite if not vigorous. 
his verse is refined but unpleasantly sensual. 


nine” and “deeply human.” 
of these. Although some of Mrs. Johnson’s 
verse is of the 
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The latter are pleasantly reminiscent of 
Henley’s more famous Hospital Sketches. 


In fact, Mr. Jones’s point of view is closely 
akin to that of Henley, although his “Gar- 
have in them something of Poe’s 


Masefield. Yet his poetry is in no way 
imitative. On the contrary, it is original, 


sincere, and thoroughly artistic. 


CHAMBER Music. By James Joyce. Bos- 


‘ton: The Cornhill Company. $1—A thin 


volume of thin verse. The poetry, if 


poetry it can be called, is emphatically of 
the voluptuous school. 
sense of rhythm as well as a clear under- 


Mr. Joyce has some 


His 
In feeling, 


standing of the meaning of words. 


It is also overfull of feminine raiment. 


Tue Heart of A Woman. By Georgia 
Douglas Johnson. Boston: The Cornhill 
Company. $1.35—Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, 
in his introduction to this book of poems, 
speaks of its contents as “intensely femi- 
They are both 


“passionate heart-throbs” 
variety, not a little of it is true poetry— 
permeated with a spirit of genuine poetic 
insight. In both method and choice of top- 
ics her verse suggests something of Sarah 
Cleghorn and Margaret Widdemer. In 
feeling, it is not far distant from Mrs. 
Browning. With a real lyrical gift and 
true originality her poems finely express 
much of the deeper aspects of feminine 
experience. Given a little more clearness, 
a little less symbolism, they would come 
near to greatness. As it is, they are likely 
to find much appreciation among the elect. 


Commands for Service 


WINNING AND WEARING SHOULDER- 
Straps. By Charles F. Martin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1918. 
$1.—If you think this tiny book by a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the United States Army 
is merely a technical treatise on the duties 
of a military officer, you are mistaken. 
Read it and see. Its sub-title is, “A Study 
of the Art of Command.” It really con- 
cerns itself with the art of service, the 
functioning of fellowship. One comes 
upon the word “love” strangely often. 
The closing words are these: “The spirit 
of duty to the nation, to the world, is based 
upon the love of the community, the love 
of one’s fellow-men. It is a form of 
team spirit, and should pervade our army 
from general to private. The supreme 
thing is service, when service is founded 
on love. ‘When we try to serve the world 
(or to understand it), we touch what is 
divine.’ ” Altogether a strange book for a 
military manual. It seems unlike any- 
thing we know from  Bernhardi or 
Treitschke. We hope it will be a text-book 
at West Point and the War College. It is 
intended to make good officers; it cannot 
fail to make high-minded men. One reads 
it with quickened moral pulses—and with 
increasing wonder, for one did not know 
military training had quite come to this, 
even in that army whose commander-in- 
chief is Woodrow Wilson. One feels 
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apologetic for not knowing it, and pro- 
foundly grateful to Col. Martin for show- 
ing it. Civilians, especially teachers and 
clergymen, will profit by a perusal of this 
book. The preacher may find it an expo- 
sition of Mark x. 42-44. 


Miss Lowell at her Best 


Can GRANDE’s CAstLE. By Amy Lowell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50—In her last published. volume, 
Can Grande’s Castle, we find Amy 
Lowell at her very best, and _ that 
is saying a great deal. The book is 
full of movement and color. A series of 
unforgettably beautiful pictures of Italy, 
Japan, and England, the Mediterranean 
and the Sea of Marmora, ancient Rome 
and Constantinople, and modern Venice 
furnish the background for a presenta- 
tion of certain critical episodes in human 
history, Nelson and the Battle of Trdafal- 
gar, Perry and the Open Door in Japan, 
Napoleon and Venice. Not the least in- 
teresting part of the book is the preface, 
in which Miss Lowell interprets her theory 
of “polyphonic prose,” the form in which 
this particular volume is written. The re- 
sult justifies her theory. In the opinion 
of the present reviewer a like statement 
would not always hold good concerning 
her vers libre. 


The Champlain Country 


Tue Berrt-Rincer. By Clara Endicott 
Sears. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35—Few people realize how far 
into the nineteenth century lingered the 
remnants of some of the cruel supersti- 
tions of Puritan New England. These 
superstitions did not die with such virulent 
outbreaks as, for instance, the hanging of 
the Salem witches. Witchcraft, ghost- 
walking, demoniacal possession, formed 
the morbid background of the imaginations 
of some New England villagers, within 
the memory of people still living. The 
writer of this notice remembers hearing 
the poet Whittier say that a Congrega- 
tional minister he knew had been sum- 
moned to exorcise the evil spirits in a 
haunted house not far from Amesbury, 
Mass. The Bell-Ringer vividly reflects the 
social and religious condition of a small 
community obsessed by the inheritance of 
these grim and intolerant beliefs. The 
story centres about a girl hopelessly crip- 
pled and her lover, the bell-ringer. It is 
interesting reading, but too gray and ten- 
uous to be very inspiring. 


THE SOCIAL EMPHASIS 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


BY WILLIAM IRVIN LAWRANCE 


An interpretation of religion in terms 
of our relationship to God, man, and 
nature. An invaluable book for minis- 
ter, superintendent, and teacher. 


$1.00 by mail 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street = = Boston, Mass. 


128 pages 90 cents net 
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The Dome 
Pheebe! 


ROSE BROOKS 


My name’s Phebe, and to-day 

When I went out of doors to play, 

A little bird up in a tree 

Called very plainly down to me, 
“Phoebe! Phcebe!”’ 


Course I answered him polite, 

And didn’t act surprised a mite. 

“Yes, that’s my name. Did you call me?” 

But he just sang, clear as could be, 
‘Phebe! Phoebe!” 


What do you s’pose he wished to say? 

I’ve wondered ’bout it ’most all day. 

I listened hard and patiently, 

But every time he just called me, 
“Pheebe! Pheebe!’’ 


Dorothy Was Glad She Stayed 


at Home 
ESTHER ADAMS 


It wasn’t at all a bad case of influenza, 
but then, all cases are bad enough. Dor- 
othy had been as patient as a little girl 
can be, whose mother puts that glass thing 
into her mouth morning and evening, and 
says, “Temperature up again” just as often 
as she says, “Temperature all right at 
last.” But I ask you plainly, who wouldn’t 
be unhappy, after the temperature was 
really “all right at last” and nobody fussed 
any more with the glass thing, to see 
mother and big sister Hannah and even 
little brother Bobby drive off laughing in 
an automobile, and to know that they 
were going down to the station to welcome 
soldiers from France, leaving a poor lit- 
tle girl at home all alone, except for Nora 
in the kitchen? 

Dorothy didn’t mean to cry, because she 
is really quite a big little girl, but tears 
are near one’s eyes after one has had in- 
fluenza, and when I tell you that she put 
her doll face downward under the sofa 
pillow, just because the doll kept on smil- 
ing, you know how she felt. ‘There, let’s 
skip that part. 

Fifteen minutes later she heard the 
whistle of the train and she could imagine 
the confusion at the station, the welcome 
to the few boys who had reached home, 
and the serving of coffee and sandwiches 
to the many more who would be there for 
an hour before the train carried them fur- 
ther westward. She was turning from 
the window, her eyes suddenly brimming 
over again, when she heard the honk of 
an automobile turning the corner. Very 
slowly, for an automobile, it proceeded up 
the street, and she could see a soldier in- 
side. 

Dorothy felt a sudden thrill of inter- 
est. It couldn’t be Jack Armstrong or 
Harold Foster, for they would surely not 
be alone. She could hardly believe her 
eyes when the car stopped in front of her 
own door, a boyish figure ran up the steps, 
and presently Nora was bringing in the 
soldier himself. 

“Ts this Dorothy Haynes?” he asked, 
smiling, and really Dorothy had not quite 
enough time to dry her eyes before the 
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soldier was laughing at her in the most 
delightful fashion, and she was beginning 
to feel as if she had known him a rather 
long time already. 

He insisted that she should tell him 
what the two tears meant, even before he 
explained how such a wonderful thing 
could happen as that a soldier, straight 
from France, should drive up in an auto- 
mobile just to see her. 

“Do you know, little Dorothy,” he said, 
after he heard her story, “the very hardest 
time I had in France wasn’t when I was 
marching through the mud, so tired I 
couldn’t speak; it wasn’t when I was in 
the hospital, wondering if I should ever 
use my right arm again; it wasn’t even 
when I was in the trenches, waiting the 
order to go over the top.” 

“Why wasn’t it?” asked Dorothy, rather 
timidly, for this meeting with a real sol- 
dier, one who had been in the trenches 
and in the hospital, one who was talking 
just to her alone and not to a grown-up, 
seemed too wonderful to be true. 

“Because then I had a warm, happy feel- 
ing inside, which made it seem worth while 
to be tired or sick or even a bit afraid. 
I didn’t know then that I had that feeling, 
but I know now, because that hardest time 
of all I didn’t have it. 

“That hardest time,’ the soldier went 
on, “was when I first landed in France, 
before I had been in any danger. I had 
had influenza, just like you. I was willing 
to work hard and I meant to be brave, but 
to be left behind as good for nothing, that 
was pretty bad. I tell you, Dorothy, there’s 
nothing harder than to keep happy when 
you're miserable, is there?” 

They both laughed, and the soldier went 
on again :— 

“One day I was sitting on a bench in the 
sunshine, wondering why I had had no 
letters from home, and what my com- 
rades were doing, and why I had to have 
influenza when I had really no time for it, 
and what made my heart beat so fast, 
when I saw a little girl coming up the 
street and waving to me.” 

“A little French girl?” asked Dorothy. 

“Yes, and just about as old as you, only 
her curls weren’t tied with a ribbon like 
yours, but held back by two little combs, 
and she had one little curl over her fore- 
head. Her great dark eyes had always 
looked very solemn to me, but this was 
the first time I knew how she looked 
when she laughed. ‘What’s up, Marcelle?’ 
easatd::, 

“Did she speak English?” interrupted 
Dorothy. 

“No, what I really said was, ‘Qu’est-ce 
que c’est que cela?’ but it’s all the same. 
Marcelle held out a package to me, her 
eyes dancing. ‘See, monsieur,’ she said, 
‘I have a friend, a little friend. She is in 
your country; she is American like you. 
Look, monsieur, she has sent me this.’” 


The soldier paused. Dorothy’s eyes 
widened. 
“Oh, surely it was never— Why, it 


couldn’t have been my Marcelle, our little 
French orphan from Petit-Quevilly?” 
“Yes, Dorothy, it truly was; and that is 
why I am here this afternoon. ‘The little 
packet in Marcelle’s hand was the little 
brown sweater which you and your mother 
knit for her; and she was as happy with 
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it as I was with the letters which came 
in the same mail, as I found later.” 

“T had a queer little note from her about 
it. Mother read it to me.” 

“Yes, and I helped her write it, for she 
wanted to put in two or three words of 
what she called ‘real American, and I 
spelled out for her the words ‘Good-by, 
with love.’ When I came away I promised 
her that I would see you if I could, and 
that I would either give you or send to 
you this little present from her.” 

Dorothy almost held her breath as she 
untied the little package and found a 
neatly sewed needle-case with a place for 
thread and thimble, and with it a tiny 
photograph of a dark-eyed, curly-haired 
little girl. 

“T am glad I know she can laugh,” mur- 
mured Dorothy. 

The lieutenant could stay no longer, and 
I am afraid he lost his chance to have 
coffee and sandwiches at the station. As 
he said good-by he held Dorothy’s hands 
in his, looked into her eyes, and said,— 

“Now, Dorothy, let’s you and I remem- 
ber that it isn’t what we do that makes 
us happy nor what we cannot do, but 
how we feel inside.” 

When mother and Hannah and brother 
Bobby came home, they found a different 
Dorothy from the one they left. 

“We were sorry you couldn’t see the 
soldiers,” began mother, “but Jack and 
Harold are coming to see you to-morrow 
and’— 

“O mother,” broke in Dorothy, “I had 
a soldier all to myself, and I wouldn’t 
have gone to the station for anything.” 

Her words tumbled over one another so 
fast that the others could hardly under- 
stand. After the whole story had been 
told and _ retold, Dorothy said very 
thoughtfully,— 

“After this, I am going to make 
be happy when I’m miserable.” 

Hannah laughed, but mother 
stood. Mothers always do. 


* 
myself 


under- 


Touch-Hunger 


Issued to Tue Recister by the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D.C., and the National 
Kindergarten Association, New York. 


PROF. M. V. O'SHEA 


Psychologists say that every child has a 
hunger for experiences which are neces- 
sary for his development. He is hungry 
for sounds, sights, tastes, smells, and mus- 
cular strains and stresses. These are all 
of fundamental importance in the building 
of his mind. A child would be an idiot 
who was not hungry for these sense ex- 
periences. The only way he can learn 
about objects is by investigating them with 
every sense that will give him any infor- 
mation regarding them. 

Many persons who realize that a child 
must see, hear, taste, and smell all the ob- 
jects around him in order that he may 
come to understand them do not appre- 
ciate that the hunger to touch objects is 
probably more acute than any other kind 
of hunger. Frequently people think a 
child is mischievous or wilful when he 
handles the things around him when he is 
told not to do so. How often one hears 
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will happen. 
- dergarten materials, or Candoit toys in a 
_ -house will keep a young child out of “mis- 


< 


emen and | =e at mu- 
sip folks say to children: 

: Can’t you keep 
s off fea things? I told you 
ou uched any of those things again I 
1 nish you,” and so on. But a child 


| sensations is so overpowering that 
he cannot restrain it. 4 

_ What is to be done about it? In the 
first place, the child should have as great 
variety of objects as possible, to touch 
use in his play activities. He should 
permitted to explore everything around 
m by means of the sense of touch. If 
necessary, the parent or the teacher or 


~ “the guardian should stand by and see that 
no harm is done to valuable objects or to 
the child himself. But if the typical child 


oe permitted to investigate such objects 


ae as books and china until he has discovered 


- them is gratified, he will. be likely to let 
“in them alone thereafter unless he needs to 
“use them in some of his games or plays. 


A 
wise parent or teacher would provide 


books, dishes, and the like which could be 


used in play, and which would make it un- 


necessary for the child to experiment with 


delicate things of real value. 
Ifa parent leaves an unoccupied child in 


‘a room which is furnished with fragile, 


delicate furniture which he can reach, and 
if he is not permitted to gain touch ac- 


‘quaintance with these things under the 


guidance and supervision of the parent, 


ae then there is almost certain to be trouble. 
The child will handle the furniture when 


the parent is not looking, and accidents 
Montessori apparatus, kin- 


chief” that may result disastrously to val- 


‘uable books or china or other furnishings. 


Catalogues describing these various edu- 


cational playthings may be obtained upon 


request from the manufacturers: Montes- 


sori apparatus, House of Childhood, New 
York; Kindergarten 


1 materials, Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.; Candoit 
_ toys, The Fallis Toy Shop, Denver, Col. 
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Sc Opportunity 
> 
So: as to do that is not e’en begun, 
Se to hope for that we cannot see, 
to win, so many things to be. 
—L. Morris. 


e 
Sunday 


erefore; for ye know not what 
ie doth come.—Matt. xxiv. 


Ma) ios mee: 
be well ys 


ne ee 
- a, 
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_A sandpile or gymnastic apparatus out-of- . 
doors will surely lessen any child’s 
: chievousness.” 


No life so meagre and humble but what 
has it. Every life has its harvest, when 
the trials and trainings of many years 
must give up their yield. . . . It comes 
to all of us at least once,—the opportunity 
to glorify our manhood. . .. For our 
life is compacted of little moments, and no 
man can say which of these moments are 
fraught with significance for us and which 
are barren. But out of that life of little 
things faithfully done, out of that life of 
fleeting moments watchfully lived, there 
meets us the bridegroom Opportunity, ful- 
filled and satisfied. Upon that life there 
dawns the Supreme Test, safely passed 
and proved.—Charles E. Park. 


Monday 


Who knoweth whether thou art not come 
to the kingdom for such a time as this ?— 
Esther iv. 14. 


OpporTUNITY 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and 
swords 


Shocked upon swords and shields. A 
prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, 


hemmed by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keener 
steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears 
—but this 

Blunt thing!” he snapt and flung it from 
his hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore 
bestead, 

And _ weaponless, 
sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 


and saw the broken 


'And ran and snatched it, and with battle- 


shout , 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


—Edward Rowland Sill. 


Tuesday 
As we have therefore opportunity, let 


/us do good to all men.—Gal. vi. 10. 


OpporrTuNITY 
A REPLY 
They do me wrong who say I come no 
_ more, 
When once I knock and fail to find you 
in; 


For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and 
win. 


Wail not for precious 
away; 
Weep not for golden ages on the. wane; 
Each night I burn the records of the day; 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


chances passed 


Laugh 65 a boy at splendors that have 
sped, 

To vanished joys be blind and deaf and 
dumb, 

My judgments seal the dead past with its 
dead ; 

But never bind a moment yet to come. 


—Selected. 
Wednesday 
He that is perfect in knowledge is with 


mum pelle thee—Job xxxvi. 4. 


} 
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The tests of life are to make, not break 
us. Trouble may demolish a man’s busi- 
ness but build up his character. Oppor- 
tunities do not come with their values 
stamped upon them. Every one must be 
challenged. A day dawns, quite like other 
days; in it a single hour comes, quite like 
other hours; but in that day and in that 
hour the chance of a lifetime faces us. 
To face every opportunity of life thought- 
fully and ask its meaning bravely and 
earnestly, is the only way to meet the su- 
preme opportunities when they come, 
whether open-faced or disguised—WMaltbie 
Davenport Babcock. 


Thursday 
Now is the accepted time—2 Cor. vi. 2. 


, Now 
Waste not moments, no, nor words, 
In telling what you could do 
Some other time; the present is 
For doing what you should do. 


Don’t do right unwillingly 
And stop to plan and measure; 
’Tis working with the heart and soul 
That makes our duty pleasure. 


—Phebe Cary. 


Friday 
Now the God of peace . . . make you 
perfect in every good work to do his will, 
working in you that which is well pleas- 
ing in his sight—Heb. sriii. 20, 21. 


Deeds let escape are never to be done. 
—Robert Browning. 


Persons are our opportunity; and even 
the richest and most favored are in need 
of sunshine and sympathy. Situations are 
our opportunities; every act and word 
which suits the occasion helps to bring the 
kingdom nearer—Charles Gordon Ames. 


Saturday 

Charge them... that they do good, 
that they be rich in good works, ready 
to distribute, willing to communicate; lay- 
ing up in store for themselves a good foun- 
dation against the time to come, that they 
may lay hold on eternal life—z Tim. vi. 
17-19. 


There is no day too poor to bring us 
an opportunity, and we are never so rich 
that we can afford to spurn what the day | 
brings. Opportunities for character al- 
ways bloom along the pathway of our duty 
and make it fragrant even when it is 
thorny.— Samuel J. Barrows. 


Each morn unfolds some fresh surprise, 
I feast at life’s full board; 
And rising in my inner skies 
Shines forth the thought of God. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


George and Donald were upstairs get- 
ting dressed. Their mother was down- 
stairs getting breakfast when she heard 
George start to cry. 

She ran upstairs to see what had hap- 
pened and when she inquired what the 
trouble was, George, between his sobs, 
managed to say, “Donald keeps singing 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ and I can’t 
|sit down to put my shoes and stockings 
on and I will be late for school.’—A. B., 
in Chicago Tribune. 
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Pacific Coast Letter 


BRADLEY GILMAN 
- Pato Auto, Cal. 


Despite all that has been said contempt- 
uously regarding “weather” as a subject 
of conversation, | am moved to assert here 
and now that the “weather” on this Pacific 
Coast has been a distinct disappointment 
to me this winter. Dr. Joseph Perry of 
Weston, Mass., now supplying here, shares 
my gloomy feelings. He said to me a 
week ago, at his church (Baptist), that 
these Pacific Coasters were evidently bent 
on freezing us Easterners out. Why, we 
have actually had ice here in Palo Alto,— 
nearly half an inch thick. To be sure, the 
children do not seem to be familiar with 
it, and stare at it as at a curio. -Although 
it is “unprecedented,” the “oldest inhabi- 
tant” says, it is not what I for one came 
out here for. 

Other than this, affairs of the Golden 
State move on as vigorously and blithely as 
ever,—the same old rivalry between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco as between St. 
Louis and Chicago, and Chicago and New 
York, yes, and between Harvard and Yale, 
—more a pleasant fiction than a stern re- 
ality. But this is a region having char- 
acteristics all its own. A San Francisco 
lawyer said to me recently (and he is a 
graduate of the Harvard Law School), 
“New England has wicked men enough, but 
out here the wicked men are a little wick- 
eder.”’ Perhaps he had in mind the fact 
that a few weeks ago Dr. Hassler, efficient 
head of the S. F. (as we say, locally) 
Health Board, having enforced vigorously 
certain salutary ordinances regarding the 
influenza, discovered a bomb under his 
desk, but removed it in time. The truth 
is that whatever is done “out here” of good- 
ness or evil is done with vigor—and even 
daring. For instance, a news item told 
us the other day that a vagrant had taken 
up his quarters in a Chico, Cal., church 
during the closing of the church because 
of the influenza. He lived there; the item 
said, on the communion bread and wine, 
thus emulating Omar, for several weeks. 
Then one evening his snoring astonished 
and frightened the now rehearsing choir, 
an alarm was given, and the fellow was 
caught in a street near the church, “carry- 
ing the demijohns and the Bible.” 
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Recently I had a conversation with a 
Doctor of Divinity who has just removed 
from a Congregational church in S. F. to 
a church hundreds of miles farther north. 
He is an earnest man with a keen sense 
of humor, and he said ‘that, however fer- 
tile the rich adobe soil of this State might 
be, the soil of the “Church vineyard” was 
the most unyielding he had ever worked. 
He spoke of the too easy divorces as an 
example. And the day after our conver- 
sation I read about a jeweller in Oak- 
land who was married in December for the 
fourth time. “He had been married three 
times before, two of those marriages being 
to the woman whom he now marries for 
the third time.” But the stern truth is 
that looseness of marriage and divorce 
laws all over this Nation is a scandal and 
an iniquity. Why cannot our conservative 
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legal profession rouse itself and frame uni- 
form and sound laws which shall help to 
conserve the welfare of families! 

I have written much in previous letters 
about Camp Fremont, near Palo Alto. 
That camp of forty thousand men is now 
reduced to about ten thousand, and its 
base-hospital, instead of having a thou- 
sand sick men in it, has about two hundred. 
Let me here testify to a gratifying fact. 
I wish to state that, while we have had 
for nearly a year these thousands of sol- 
dier boys thronging our streets and visit- 
ing our homes, there have been very few 
violations of the good order of the city, 
very few misdemeanors, and in fact a 
splendid record of excellent conduct 
through the days and nights of these many 
months. And many of the lads have told 
me that, although they are eager to get 
back to their regular vocations, they are 
sure they are stronger and better, physi- 
cally and mentally and morally, than be- 
fore they came under their military train- 
ing. There is at least some good in that 
kind of training for our young men. 


. 
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As an outward and visible sign of that 
inner vigor and daring which I have men- 
tioned as characteristic of this Coast, I 
may point out that the efficiency of the 
Federal Secret Service along this too-Teu- 
tonic Coast has been well attested. I be- 
lieve that its work has been excellent. I 
know that a good many “undesirable citi- 
zens” have been overhauled and have been 
attended to according to their needs. If 
not all persons who deserved to be put in 
jail were put there, it is probably because 
—as I heard almost directly from a Se- 
cret Service agent—“if all who should be 
arrested had been arrested, the jails and 
prisons would not have been able to hold 
them.” 

The war is over—and yet not over. I 
have knowledge of a rather pacifistic 
church whose parish committee were 
rather prematurely debating a week ago 
about taking down the national and service 
flags in the church building. The matter 
was settled presently by a clear-minded 
fearless woman member of the commit- 
tee, who said incisively, “I don’t think it 
looks very well for the church that was 
the last one in this town to put up those 
flags to be the first one to take them 
down.” ‘The flags stayed up, so I am told. 

Among the ministers who have gone 
from this Coast as chaplains abroad, two 
stand forth vividly in my mind. One is 
our Unitarian Rey. H. E. B. Speight of 
Berkeley, who took the course in the Chap- 
lains’ School at Louisville, Ky., was ordered 
soon to France, and a recent letter from 
him says that he is now stationed at the 
base-hospital in St. Nazaire. It is a pleas- 
ant comment on the broadening and deep- 
ening effect of the war, when he sends 
word that his superior officer in the hos- 
pital is a Roman Catholic, and on Christ- 
mas, Chaplain Speight was asked to 
preach at the service held in the Roman 
Catholic church. He is expected home 
soon, and during his absence his pulpit is 
taken by Rev. Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon, 
formerly of Brookline, Mass. 

Another chaplain whom I knew well at 
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Camp Fremont was our Unitarian 
brother Maj. George D. Rice. I was proud 
of him and of the high esteem in which 
he was held by all who knew him. He 
was sent abroad with the Eighth Division, 
two months ago, and I had a letter from 
him recently, a portion of which I will 
transcribe. “On December 15, 1918, Maj.- 
Gen. Helmick gave me orders to go with 
nine thousand wounded men back to the 
United States and cheer them up on the 
voyage. I was on the staff of Gen. Per- 
shing in the Philippines in 1901 and 1902 
and there ministered to the wounded, but 
it has never fallen to my lot before to 
cheer up as many as nine thousand men. 
However, as division chaplain I was given 
plenty of help. I was the only Unitarian 
chaplain. We organized our forces so as 
to reach all the officers and enlisted men 
at least once a day. We held religious 
services, song-parties, and various other 
kinds of meetings. The Catholic chaplain 
celebrated mass twice a day. Secretaries 
of the Y.2M..@.+A. and’ K- i6f8@; alsomas= 
sisted with books, papers, magazines, and 
other supplies. Nearly all of the disabled 
men were ‘walking cases,’ and were able 
to attend meetings and concerts. Many 
of them had lost arms and legs, some 
showed the deadly effects of mustard gas, 
and some faces bore marks of German 
bayonets. A few had been shell-shocked 
and showed the sad dulling results of it. 
We were on the §.S. George Washington, 
and the wounded men maintained good 
spirits throughout the voyage.” Major Rice 
reached Hoboken duly, and is now prob- 
ably on his way back, to return home with 
another shipload of wounded men. God 
bless him. He is a good and true man. 
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From a Santa Cruz paper I copy pleas- 
ant words about noble Unitarian work in 
that city. “Chairman Byrne of the local 
chapter of the Red Cross recently made 
the cheering report that the Hackley Hall 
influenza hospital would now be able to 
close, as all the patients had been dis- 
charged. Mr. Byrne thanked the Uni- 
tarians of the city for their kindness and 
public spirit in giving the hall for the good 
work.” If our Unitarian brothers and 
sisters in Santa Cruz can do as well as 
that without a minister, what might they 
not accomplish if they had a good one! 

The Pacific Unitarian is now more firmly 
established in its good work than ever, 
thanks to the addition made to its treas- 
ury by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The Pacific Unitarian is the best— 
But there! If you don’t know what and 
how good the Pacific Unitarian is, please 
write to Charles A. Murdock, 570 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, enclosing one dol- 
lar, and you will learn each month through 
the year many interesting things which I 
ani not able to give you in these letters. 

There is so much to be told about our 
church in Portland, Ore. that my entire 
letter would not cover it. Mr. Eliot has 
been very busy in war work. Among the 
items of this work, he has been giving 
patriotic addresses to thousands of drafted 
men; and it is evident that his people are 
warmly back of him, and are also doing 
faithful work, especially in what may now 
be called post-bellum matters, ; 
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The Alliance in Brooklyn 


The monthly meeting of the executive 
board was held January Io in the parish 
house of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Miss Lowell presiding. 

The treasurer’s statement showed the 
completion of the Chaplains’ Fund, $1,690 
having been promptly contributed by the 
branches and individuals. A letter from 
Dr. Eliot conveyed the thanks of the War 
Work Council for the co-operative good- 
will of The Alliance and told how much 
this money has meant to our chaplains. 

Mrs. Davis announced the formation of 
the Evening Committee of the Montreal 
Alliance, made up of young women who 
cannot attend afternoon meetings. The 
honorary chairman is Mrs. H. W. Weller, 
in whose Sunday-school class the girls 
were first gathered together. Miss Annie 
Spence is chairman; Miss Ethel Hyde 
Clarke, secretary. 

The president, who was invited to rep- 
resent The Alliance at the dedication of 
the rehabilitated church at Ayer, Mass., 
spoke of the service and of the gratifying 
attendance of uniformed men from Camp 
Devens, and the interest expressed by 
them. 

Miss Lowell welcomed Mrs. St. John to 
her first meeting as director for Eastern 
Pennsylvania, although no stranger to the 
board. By rising vote a message of sym- 
pathy and greeting was sent to Mrs. St. 
John’s mother, Mrs. Everett, in a hospital 
from the effects of a bad fall. 

Announcement was made of the publi- 
cation for free distribution of a list of 
books adapted to the needs of Sunday- 
school teachers and parents, including fifty 
books recently added by the Department 
of Religious Education. Copies of this 
catalogue are to be sent to branch presi- 
dents, and the co-operation of all is counted 
on to extend the use of the books among 
those who have to deal with children in 
The 
books may be kept three weeks and the 
only expense to the borrower is tne cost 
of return postage. Application should be 
made to the Circulating Library, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, for catalogue and books. 

The International committee reported 
that for the work of the Correspondence 
Bureau $15 has been forwarded to Miss 
Herford in England and $15 to Miss Van 
Eck in. Holland, Contributions to the 
créche at Antibes, France, were reported 
to the amount of $124. 

It was voted to ratify the action of the 
treasurer in sending $10 to the Interna- 
tional Union of Liberal Christian Women, 
the amount of the fee adopted during war 
time. The chairman of the International 
committee strongly urged the enthusiastic 
“carrying on” of our missionary work, 
both at home and abroad, and made a spe- 
cial plea that we hold up the hands of our 
noble workers in Italy. The chairman feels 
that the time has not come to supplant the 
churches of our liberal, comprehensive, 
and tolerant faith by labor temples, so- 
cial settlements, or like institutions, whose 
very names suggest a limited horizon. 

The president announced the following 
appointments :— 

May Meetings committee: Mrs. Bailey, 
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chairman; Mmes. Boyd, J. K. Whiting, 
Griffin, Anderson, Clarke. 

Manual committee: Mrs. Noyes, chair- 
man; Mmes. Allen, Henry, Holdrege. 

It was voted to hold the platform meet- 
ing of The Alliance in Anniversary Week 
in Tremont Temple. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Elizabeth Bridgham 
Dexter and Miss Elodie Bush, by Provi- 
dence, R.I., First, branch; Mrs. George A. 
Lawrence and Mrs. Edward M. Skillings, 
by Fitchburg, Mass.; Mrs. John O. Rich- 
ardson, Mrs. Catherine G. Parker and 
Miss Mary E. Whitford, by Billerica, 
Mass.; Mrs. Minerva Abbott Noyes, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., by her daughter; Mrs. George 
W. Morton, Quincy, Mass., by Mrs. 
Thomas Bixby; Mrs. Thomas Fenno, 
Quincy, Mass., by her husband; Mrs. Eva 
F. Putney, by Waverley, Mass., branch. 

Miss Grace M. Burt and Mrs. Atherton 
were appointed a committee to prepare a 
new issue of the Code for Alliance 
Women. 

Encouraging, hopeful reports were re- 
ceived from the Middle States, Canada, 
and Southern States West. 

Mrs. Voigt brought to the board the af- 
fectionate greetings of Mrs. Katherine 
Weller, now in her fourth year of service 
in France. 

A delightful hour followed at the lunch- 
eon tables, where all were the guests of the 
Samaritan Alliance. 

At two o’clock in the beautiful audito- 
rium of the Church of the Saviour an in- 
formal conference was held, Miss Lowell 
conducting the Alliance opening service. 
Mr. Lathrop offered prayer. Rev. Max- 
well Savage entered an earnest plea that 
Alliance women show their loyalty to the 
faith by bringing more young men of our 
own household to choose the ministry and 
urged that every effort be made to enlarge 
the minister’s opportunity and freedom to 
heed the promise of the new day. Dr. 
Southworth gave evidence that the com- 
mittee that Mr. Savage represents is 
achieving results in that four students have 
recently been headed for Meadville. 

Mrs. Glogau, president of the New 
York League, who has recently visited the 
Carolina Industrial School, gave a most 
interesting account of the schools at 
Swansboro and Shelter Neck, N.C., and 
showed the great opportunity that is ours 
of enlarging this work. 

Miss Packard explained the efforts of 
the Young People’s Religious Union to get 
the young people of our churches organized 
through their spirit of service, their de- 
sire to do for others. 

Mrs. Kimball, chairman of the College 
Centers committee, told of the work of 
student secretaries among college students 
at various points. 

Mrs. Voigt spoke an earnest word for 
our Italian Mission, and Mrs. Davis ex- 
horted us to devote all our enthusiasm 
and consecration to carrying forward our 
own work and make more widely known 
the message of Jesus as we understand it. 

A vote of thanks was offered to the 
ladies of the Samaritan Alliance and the 
Church of the Saviour for their cordial 
welcome and hospitality. 

By rising vote the assembly put on rec- 
ord its sense of grief at the loss of a dis- 
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tinguished citizen and ex-President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and ordered that a copy 
of this vote be sent to Mrs. Roosevelt. 


Church of the Messtah is Unitarian 


The advocacy of separation only a seed 
sown, and not an immediate de- 
mand, says Mr. Holmes 


The congregation of the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah, New York, Mon- 
day night, January 13, voted to adopt three 
definite policies. First, hereafter the pews 
in the church will be free to all comers. 
There will be no rentals, but each member 
will contribute his support without regard 
to the seat he occupies in the building. 
Second, the name of the church will be 
changed, and for this purpose a commit- 
tee was appointed to report back to the 
church, the final decision being left to a 
referendum vote. ‘Third, membership in 
the church will be open to everybody with- 
out regard to sectarian connections, and 
wholly apart from all creeds. A commit- 
tee was appointed to work out the details 
and will report back to the congregation. 
Three trustees were elected: William 
Shillaber, A. A. Fraser, and John R. Shil- 
lady. 

Of the separation of the congregation 
from the Unitarian denomination, which 
was one of the ends Mr. Holmes desired, 
according to his statement of Sunday, Jan- 
uary 5, I919, it is now made clear that he 
did not make this a condition of his re- 
maining as minister of the church. He 
believes in such separation, and it was 
supposed that, having, as he said, “a work- 
ing body in the church who desire what I 
desire,” it would be accomplished at once, 
with the other items in his programme. In 
a statement on January 13, Mr. Holmes 
says :— 

“My suggestion of the Church of the 
Messiah’s leaving the Unitarian Church 
was not made as any definite demand. I 
intended it only as the planting of the seed. 
I have been ten years reaching this con- 
clusion and it cannot be acted upon in ten 
minutes. We are now engaged in certain 
reforms designed to help make member- 
ship in this church an organization like 
the Red Cross, a membership which dedi- 
cates itself to the services of mankind, 
open to every one, and which every one, 
Jew or Gentile, can accept.” 


THE SOUL OF AMERICA 
IN TIME OF WAR 


A volume of stirring addresses on 
the war and its deeper problems, by 
fifteen Unitarian ministers “who 
are known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific.” 


2388 pages $1.25 net 
$1.85 by mail 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Foreign Notes 


The reannexation of Alsace to France 
will give the French -Reformed Church 
a third theological institution, that con- 
nected with the University of Strasbourg. 
This was long the representative of liberal 
Christianity. Its place was taken by the 
Free Theological faculty of Paris, while 
the orthodox type of opinion was repre- 
sented by the seminary at Montauban. As 
three schools are considered to be too 
many, it will be a delicate task to eliminate 
one or the other. 

One of the happy events of the French 
occupation of Strasbourg has been the 
release and reinduction to the Protestant 
pulpit in that city of the venerable Pastor 
Gerold, a stanch upholder of liberal Chris- 
tian principles and political freedom, who 
was silenced by the German authorities 
and imprisoned for his brave independence 
of speech and action. Pastor Gerold is of 
German speech and descent. He took 
great interest in the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals, whose ses- 
sions at Amsterdam, Geneva, and Berlin 
he attended. 

The many friends of Prof. Edward Mon- 
tet of the Theological faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, and president of our 
International Congress of 1904, will re- 
gret to learn of the death, from too great 
devotion to her duties as nurse in a mili- 
tary hospital near Paris, of his eldest 
daughter, Margaret. A son of Prof. Mon- 
tet, a captain in the French Army, was 
desperately wounded, but has recovered. 

The American committee on aiding the 
reconstruction of the French Protestant 
churches in the devastated districts of that 
country has returned to the United States 
after a wonderful reception. The head of 
the mission, Dr. Charles S. MacFarland of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, has issued a report of 
his experiences, the main purport of which 
is to secure a contribution of $300,000 for 
the reconstruction work contemplated. 

From Great Britain another committee 
of eight delegates, headed by Rev. Griffith 
Jones, president of the Congregational 
Union, went to France to tender the sym- 
pathy and aid of the British Free Churches. 

The Free Church of Copenhagen, which 
for nearly twenty years has represented 
liberal Christian principles in Denmark, 
still maintains itself and spreads the light 
of religious freedom and _ progress 
throughout the little kingdom. Its prin- 
cipal agency for this missionary work is the 
bi-monthly Protestantisk Tidende, under 
the editorship of our Unitarian fellow- 
worker Miss Mary B. Westenholz, who is 
indeed the soul of the whole movement. 
Pastor Uffe Birkedal, a preacher of un- 
usual intellectual power and an English 
scholar and translator, .is sadly hampered 
by his almost total deafness. It was there- 
fore with real joy that he recently in- 
ducted into the pulpit a promising young 
theological candidate, Thorvald Kierke- 
gaard, who bears a name honored through- 
out all Scandinavian lands as that of a 
great religious leader of a former gener- 
ation. Our good friend Theodore Berg, 
who attended the Boston Congress of 1907, 
also took part in the service. With this 
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reinforcement the Free Church ought to 
be still better equipped for the work it so 
bravely essays. 


Rev. J. T. Plowden-Wardlaw, who re- 
cently returned from his work as an An- 
elican army chaplain in France, has de- 
livered an address on “Some Defects in 
English Religion as shown by the Armies 
in the Field.” He began by bearing wit- 
ness to “our soldiers’ wonderful virtues. 
Our men have been the best-behaved army 
in the history of the world. There has 
never been a more sober army. Our lads 
have been industrious, friendly, unselfish, 
kindly men. ‘Their cheerfulness and gay- 
ety are unquenchable; their grumbles are 
only jokes. During the work of censor- 
ing letters I learnt more about the won- 
derful domestic virtues of our men than 
ever before. Yet their attitude toward 
Christian doctrine, worship, and thought 
is as a whole lamentable. There is a great 
deal of alienation from Christianity, a great 
deal of indifference to Christianity. There 
is a tremendously widespread ignorance 
of Christian customs and doctrines, and 
this is just as bad in the boy from Eton 
as in the boy from the primary school. 
The majority of our men are, in religious 
opinions, unformulated Unitarians. They 
consider our Lord as the best of human- 
kind. Technically speaking, they are not 
Christians at all; they are post-Christians 
—people who retain much of the ethics 
and ideals of Christianity, but who have 
lost its doctrine.” We quote this passage 
not because we indorse its conclusions, but 
as noteworthy testimony from an Anglican 
source to the religious outlook among 
British soldiers. Manchester College, the 
liberal Christian divinity school at Ox- 
ford, is still occupied as a hospital by the 
British Government. 


The seriousness with which religious re- 
construction has been taken in hand in 
England is seen in various recent move- 
ments in that country looking toward co- 
operation in holiness and service. At the 
call of the Jewish Peace Society a meet- 
ing was recently held in London to or- 
ganize a League of Faiths. The chief rabbi 
presided. Addresses were made by prom- 
inent Jewish thinkers and representatives 
of the Society of Friends and other Chris- 
tian bodies. 


A meeting of members of various Chris- 
tian bodies was held to consider the need 
of creating “a universal Christian con- 
science,” while a private conference ex- 
tending over three days deliberated on the 
best way to bring about a renewal of re- 
ligious feeling and worship. Anglicans, 
Congregationalists, Friends, Theosophists, 
and radicals of various types took part in 
the discussions. 

Meanwhile, the Free Churches and An- 
glicans are seeking to come closer to- 
gether, although Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, 
the zealous promoter of church union, 
in his recent book, “Ihe Church at the 
Cross-Roads,” tells us that the Unitarians 
will not be admitted, because they are out- 
side the pale of evangelicism! 

The death of the venerable Dr. Percival, 
Bishop of Hereford, is a great loss to the 
cause of religious freedom and progress in 
England. He was “ous bishop always true 
to liberty.” : Cc. W. W. 
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DECEMBER MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, January 14, 
1919, at 2 p.M. Present: Messrs. Aborn, 
Bates, Cornish, Eliot, Hutchinson, Park, 
Richardson, Robertson, Wheelwright, Wig- 
glesworth, Williams, Wright, Miss Ban- 
croft, and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of December :— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand December 1, 1918..........-- $18,039.05 

From donations ois. S20 sp suds < Sis en iets ae 10,997.09 
Bequest of Hapgood Wright of Lowell, 
Mass., to create the Hapgood Wright 


Bund “sich ah So id 08 eee nae 1,600.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society—1917 
Special Appeal Fund: Society in 
Barnstable; “Masse 3 «5.252 clee slobioclele 25.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, for 
disbursement on account of pensions. 1,259.00 
Philadelphia, Girard Avenue Unitarian 
Church Fund, Proceeds sale of real . 
estate, additional .c. ccs «esis nai 300.61 
Chaplains’? Find ..'.5 522i sah ccs 330.00 
Interest.- fs sche so Na ora Ngsistem core teates 16.16 
Income of invested funds............. 14,013.93 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund 
(repaid ‘on: loans) ics \scgerdslneueane 1,140.00 
Investments, received for reinvestment. 9,775.00 
Reimbursed for advances on Publicity 
ACCOUTE sis cine ae Gc baa oe ee eee es 137.00 
$57,632.84 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc. Lares 4,193.19 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 2,142.13 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........ 79.84 


Payments on account of sundry trust 

Sarde Wh. 5s aves oe eees wee bie eee 
Investments r 
Publication Department 


Ce 


Camp ‘Devens Fund)... es...deeeee cea 
Chaplains’, Fund... vies nip inte idee aes 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased. . 
War Work Council. Wiis Foy oetotee 307.29 
Cash on hand. January 1, 1919.0 os e020 eee 17,710.67 
$57,632.84 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, That the American Unitarian Association 
accept the sum of $2,000 from the First Unitarian 
Society of Wilmington, Del., to be held upon the terms 
of the gift made to it; that the president, Samuel A. 
Eliot, and the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby are authorized in behalf of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to execute an agreement with the 
First Unitarian Society of Wilmington, Del., to carry 
out the purposes of this vote. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, be and 
hereby is authorized to execute in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and to affix the corporate 
seal thereto, a discharge and satisfaction of a mort- 
gage given by All Souls Church, Elizabeth, N.J., to 
the American Unitarian Association, recorded February 
10, 1908, County of Union, Book 244 of Mortgages, 
page 490, etc. 

Voted, That the amount of the appropriation for mis- 
sionary work in Japan be increased sufficiently to 
make up the depreciation in exchange between the 
United States and Japan so as to realize in Japanese 
money the same amount that was available in the 
-year 1916. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association ac- 
cept the bequest of $25,000 made by the late Bessie 
Robinson of Washington, D.C., in the fourth paragraph 
of her will, to be held on the terms as therein set 
forth, the net income to be used for the benefit and 
advantage of the Meadville Theological School; and 
that the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby 
is authorized to receipt, in behalf of the Associatioi. 
for the same. : 


‘The treasurer announced the receipt of 
certain bequests and donations during the 
month of December. © =” 
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Science has given us 
magic power over 
nature. Religion and 


integrity are needed 
to use this power 
wisely. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 


Voted, To publish ‘“The Brotherhood of the Free,” 
by Rev. George Kent, as Tract No. 3 in the Religion 
for the New Age Series. 

Voted, To publish ‘““The God Who Cares,’ by Rev. 
Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, as Tract No. 291 in the 
American Unitarian Association Series. 

Voted, To transfer ‘‘Essential Christianity,’’ by Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, from the War Work Counci 
Series to the Religion for the New Age Series, and t 
publish the same with such modifications as may see: 
advisable. 

Voted, To accept the recommendation of the Post- 
office Mission for a series of tracts for special occa- 
sions. 


The president presented the. following 
letter from Field Secretary Nobbs :— 


- 7 January, 1919. 


- Tue Presipent AND Directors oF THE 
American Unitarian Association :— 


I regretfully present my resignation as Field Secre- 


Unity Church of Brockton, Mass. 

That church is in need of my services as soon as it 
can get them, and I therefore ask for as early a re- 
lease from my present duties as is possible. 

I wish to bear testimony to the honorable and con- 
7 siderate treatment I have received as an employee of 
1 the Association, and wish that my limitations had 
permitted of my rendering more fruitful service to our 
cause. I have been glad over some successful things 
I have been permitted to share in doing, and deeply 
wish that larger results had been won. 

This office has brought me good fortune in my as- 
; sociates. I can imagine none more worthy of a man” 
3 i deep esteem. Life will be good to me if I find mysel 

working with colleagues who approach them in worth, 
] and loss of them as daily associates will be my deepest 
. regret in leaving this office. I shall miss the frequent 
' meeting with so many fine people who are to be met 
in our churches. I hope my successor will be one 


who can better aid them in their tasks than I have. 


Zz 
q been able to do. 
3 With my sincere esteem, I am 
- Respectfully yours, 
= oF Samuet B. Nosss. 
, 
M It was then voted to accept with regret 
the resignation of Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs 

a as field secretary and to put upon record 
aa the sincere appreciation of the board for 

* his able service given to our cause. For 


_ the past two and a half years he has min- 
- istered to our New England parishes. He 

has spoken at gatherings of many kinds, 

has assisted in the work of church build- 
ing, and in all his counsel and labor has 
proved himself a wise, optimistic, and con- 
structive friend and helper. The board 
congratulates the Brockton church upon 
_ having secured Mr. Nobbs for its minister 
and extends to him and the society heart- 
felt and earnest good wishes. 


ty warts tore 


mao el 


; “4 


tary in order to accept a unanimous call given me by’ 


‘| Middlesex Federation of Young People’s 


‘|ing here on the afternoon and evening of 
‘'|Sunday, December 1, which was largely at- 


The Christian Register 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Frederic H. Kent, Rev. John 
H. Lathrop, and Rev. Palfrey Perkins Billings lecturers. 

Voted, That the secretary be empowered to grant 
certificates to regularly enrolled theological students a’ 
Unitarian institutions as evidence that they are en- 
titled to reduced railroad fares. 


Louts C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 
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PEACE STOCK 
7% Plus 


PLYMOUTH RUBBER CGMPANY 


Preferred Stock Callable at $120 


This company was organized in 1894 and 
is the largest rubberizer of cotton cloth in 
the world. 

No more of this preferred stock can be 
issued and the amount in the hands of the 
public is being steadily reduced by the sink- 
ing fund. Stock must be drawn for the 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
has received a bequest of five thousand 
dollars under the will of the late Mrs. 
Helen R. Blackmar. As is the case with 
all bequests, this sum is added to the Per- 
manent Fund of the Pension Society held 
by the American Unitarian Association as 
trustee. 


sinking fund each year by lot at $120 per 
share. 

Owners of the shares possess a safe in- 
vestment yielding 7% and a chance, grow- 
ing greater each year, that their stock will 
be retired with a profit to them of 20%. 


Full particulars on request c 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 


Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


Week-day services at King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: January 27, Rev. James A. 
Fairley, First Congregational Society, Ja- 
maica Plain; January 28, Rev. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, D.D., Editor of THe Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER; January 20, Prof. C. R. 
Bowen, Meadville Theological School; 
January 30, Rev. William Andrew Wood, 
D.D., Methodist Episcopal Church, Wo- 
burn; January 31, Rev. F. R. Griffin, First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia. 


Parish News Letters 


Each for his Faith 


Ar.incton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: For the third 
time in his pastorate, the minister has ar- 
ranged for a series of Sunday evening ad- 
dresses by representatives of different 


Complete Stocks 
of 


Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 


churches upon: the characteristics of their Art Embroideries Towels 
various communions, the speakers being 
local clergymen of the Baptist, Catholic, Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


Congregational, and Universalist churches, 
followed by Mr. Gill to close the series. 
The lawn and the spire of the church have 
been used to post prominently Bulletins on 
behalf of the various “drives” during the 
war, and the people of the parish have 
been conspicuous in patriotic activities. 
The Sunday-school is in charge of Miss 
Elisabeth Phemister of Medford, and un- 
der her competent and persuasive leader- 
ship is having a good season. The South 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in Ate form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Gengrat Secretary, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Unions had a neighborhood meet- 


tended, and most inspiring, an address by 
Rev. Chas. F. Potter, being particularly 
notable. The splendid Alliance of this 
church is hard at work for parish, char- 
itable, and community causes, and does a 
great deal for all three in thorough fash- 
ion. A New Year’s gift of $750 to the 
minister took him completely by surprise. 
The original Roll of Honor having been 
outgrown, a larger and handsomer Roll, 
the gift of a member of the parish, is 
being placed in the vestibule, on which 
will be inscribed thirty-eight names. pata. 
When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Prof. Foster’s People 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Church: 
The following expression of the apprecia- 
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tion, respect, and love for their leader, 
Dr. George Burman Foster, who died De- 
cember 22, 1918, was voted by this church: 
“Though Dr. Foster was our pastor for 
but a very brief time, by the charm of his 
personality and lovable nature he en- 
deared himself to us all. His death has 
brought sorrow to our hearts and afflicts 
us with a sense of a great personal loss. 
We know the world has lost a great 
man, one devoted to the gospel of service 
and to kindling the light of a better re- 
ligion. His whole life was governed by 
a consuming passion for the truth and to 
teaching men that the knowing of, truth 
makes them free. He had an abiding 
faith that ‘truth is of God, whensoever, 
wheresoever, and by whomsoever discovy- 
ered, and that it is the rock on which is 
founded the spiritual liberation of hu- 
manity. Dr. Foster’s message to the world 
teaches us that these high ends of human 
life are attained only through our help in 
consummating the purposes of Providence. 
This made him an active warrior for free- 
dom in the realms of godlike reason and 
conscience, and the missionary of a wider 
and deeper faith in the things that are 
good, true, and holy. Thus he lived and 
worked in the conviction that man’s noblest 
service is to participate in the purposes of 
divinity that shapes our ends. We rejoice 
to bear witness to his unselfish service 
in every cause for the common good and 
a better and freer people. It will be a 
comfort to think of Dr. Foster as our 
teacher of religion, who led us to realize 
its springs feed the rivers of life and re- 
fresh our minds, hearts, and souls. His 
messages were replete with instruction 
showing that practical religion enriches 
our activities and that its influence is as 
broad as the mind can see and as deep as 
the heart can feel. His mission of diffus- 
ing these blessings has not ceased: ‘As 
one lamp lighteth another nor grows less, 
so nobleness enkindleth nobleness.’. We 
think it true to say that the memory of 
this noble man, wise teacher, and faithful 
servant of man will be a challenge to all 
who knew him to pledge their hands and 
their hearts to achieve-the victories of the 
human soul for which he gave his life. We 
shall remember him as an esteemed and ac- 
complished scholar, revere him as a man 
of’ wisdom, and cherish the memory of his 
loving kindness and charming personality.” 
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Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


To Subscribers 


é 


Under the regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board, it is a vIoLATION to send Tur 
REGISTER unless it is paid for in advance. 
The ‘subscribers will please look at the ad- 
dress label, and if the subscription is due, 
send remittance at once so that the paper 
may be continued. 
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Large Results 


Nasuua, N.H.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. Manley B. Towns- 
end: The activities of this church, seriously 
affected by the war and the influenza, have 
taken on vigorous life since the signing of 
the armistice. The Peace and Victory ser- 
vice on November 17, followed the next 
Sunday by a Victory and Thanksgiving 
service, were both largely attended by con- 
gregations deeply moved by the greatness 
of the occasions. Throughout the war, the 
people of this church have been leaders in 
the Red Cross and other community war 
work, giving their time and means with 
whole-souled devotion. Mr. John F. Stark, 
as president of the Nashua Red Cross 
branch, has been untiring in his efforts. 
The same may be said of many others. 
During the epidemic nine young ladies of 
the church and several others offered their 
services to the hospitals and did wonder- 
ful work for the sick and dying. There 
is great pride in them and their self-sac- 
rificing devotion. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 1, a financial canvass of the parish 
was made by seven teams, going out two 
by two, like the disciples of old. In two 
hours most of the friends of the church 
were seen and their subscriptions secured, 
a total of more than five hundred dollars 
over that of last year. This method is 
commended to the attention of all 
churches. The receipts of a recent chafing- 
dish supper totalled $106. The Sunday- 
school is in a flourishing condition. 


Leading Events of the Year 


N&rEDHAM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield: The annual parish 
meeting was held on December 13, and 
the reports of the various organizations 
connected with it showed a year of great 
activity in patriotic and social service 
work as well as that for the local church. 
From the report of the church committee 
we take the following items: The one 
hundred and ninety-eighth anniversary of 
the “embodiment of the church” was ob- 
served by a special sermon on that date, 
from the text, “Remove not the Ancient 
Landmarks,” and at the supper the pre- 
ceding evening there were five-minute 
talks by the heads of departments upon 
subjects connected with the anniversary. 
At Easter, the minister extended the right 
hand of fellowship to nine new members, 
including five young teachers in the Sun- 
day-school, a young woman about to sail 
for France in the Army Nurse Corps, and 
a young man just appointed as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. The Me- 
morial Day address at the soldiers’ monu- 
ment was given by the minister of this 
church, “under national and world con- 
ditions never before known.” According 
to the local press, “he spoke earnestly and 
eloquently.” Previous to the parade and 
march to the cemetery, a prayer service 
was held in this church. On Children’s 
Day was the christening service and the 
presentation of Bibles to those seven years 
of age who had been baptized in the 
church in infancy. The Norfolk Confer- 
ence held its summer meeting here, and 
both sessions were marked by services of 
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Helen M. Graves. 


for many years a faithful member of the Church of the 
Disciples, died in Earlville, Il, January 10, 1919. 


WHITE.—In Littleton, Mass., October 29, 1918, 
Sarah F. White, daughter of the late Rev. William H. 
and Sarah W. White, and grand-daughter of Rev. Ed- 
mund Foster. 


For many years Miss White was a successful teacher 
in public and private schools as well as private tutor, 
and returned to her native town and home after her 
mother’s death. Here she was interested in all projects 
for the best and highest, and it is needless to relate 
her faithfulness and devotion to the church, Sunday- 
school, and Alliance, and of her untiring energy as 
librarian for twenty years, from the earliest formation 
of the institution. No effort was spared to give it a 
high standard of intellectual attainment, and when it 
was examined, it was pronounced one of the best in 
the State for its size and selection of standard works. 
The records of the Historical Society show also twenty 
years of faithful service as secretary and treasurer. 
After a long illness of suffering most patiently borne, 
God gave her quietness at last, and as the twilight 
shades deepened she gently closed her eyes and passed 
into the “Great Unknown’’—passed 


“Through glory’s morning gate and walked in Paradise 
As sweet a soul as ever looked through human eyes. 
A tender fragrant memory through all the coming years.”’ 


“THE HOUSE OF BROTHERHOOD ” 


Nationa, Hymn or Victory 
for the New Era of Reconstruction 


Inscribed to the Builders of the League 
of Nations 


By Aten EAstMAN Cross 


Set to the music of Cutler’s “All 
Saints” (“The Son of God goes forth 
to War”). 

Adapted for Forum Meetings, Com- 
el Singing, or Permanent Church 

se. 


“THE AMERICAN ARMY HYMN” 


(Tune: “Materna’’) 


“A Noble Hymn—the most satisfying 
and inspiring for National uses since 
‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic” ”— 
By Ex-President William J. Tucker of 
Dartmouth College. 

This extraordinary estimate, quoted 
in The Congregationalist in August, 
1917, endorsed by 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, National Com- 
missioner of Education: “I fully en- 
dorse the high words of praise that 
have been given the AmEricAN ARMY 
Hymn.” ae 

The Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, Mu- 
sical Editor of the Hymnal of the Epis- 
copal Church: “None of the commenda- 
tions I have read express too strongly 
its merits.” 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Har- 
vard University: “I entirely concur in 
the warm expressions of appreciation 
cited.” : 

Both hymns with music, printed on 
On8 slip for insertion in any hymn- 
ook, 


$2 per hundred 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago 
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an unusually high order. “The Spiritual 
Life,” “The Duty of the Church to the 
Nation,” and “Our Ministry” were the 
topics. The minister’s birthday was pleas- 
antly remembered by gifts from the Har- 
ris Young People’s Religious Union and 
from members of the congregation, also 
flowers from the little children, who 
formed a circle round him, and sang verses 
for the occasion. The church honor roll: 
Channing W. Baker, Oscar H. Berthold, 
*Byron C. Brown, *Lucian W. Burnham, 
*Harold L. Carpenter, *Lewis J. Catheron, 
*Robert S. Catheron, Elmer Cook, Harold 
O. Dailey, Redington Fiske, *Redington 
Fiske, Jr., Louis F. Hinkley, John F. 
Holmes, Albert E. Howe, Frederick S. 
Kingsbury, Edward W. Littlefield, Allan 
D. McIntosh, *George W. McIntosh, *Mar- 
jorie F. McIntosh, Walter H. Mills, Henry 
G. Moeller, William Moeller, Frank C. 
Peabody, *Charles W. Pease, *Richard J. 
Routledge, Gordon K. Shattuck, *Frank 
W. Taylor, Rexford Tucker, *Stimson 
Wyeth, *Louis H. Zepfler. The stars 
mean service overseas. 
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Armenian Relief 


NortHampton, Mass.— Second Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. Henry Goodwin 
Smith: The Northampton Sunday-school 
held a Christmas service called “The Magi 
of To-day” and sent their collection to the 
Armenian and Syrian Relief Fund. “Be- 
hold, the Star in the East which the wise 
men followed shines to-day in the stars of 


The Christian Register . 


our national, state, and service flags, and 
the day-star in our hearts leads us to pay 
our offering of love and devotion to the 
suffering countries of the East.” Each child 
received a candle which was raised and 
dedicated to shine out its message on 
Christmas Eve, the children repeating to- 
gether, “Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 


“Whoso bears his brother’s burden, 
Whoso shares another’s woe, 
Brings his frankincense to Jesus, 
With the men of long ago.” 


For Their Own Country 


UnpErwoop, Minn.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Amandus Norman: The service-flag 
of the church was dedicated on December 
8, 1918, by Mr. Norman of Hanska, Minn. 
The following names are on the honor roll 
of the church: Alvin William Christenson, 
Henry Oscar Christenson, -Arthur Even- 
son, Carl Gilbertson, Hjalmar Gronner, 
Oscar Hanson, Christian Lenhard Johan- 
son, Jens Peter Johanson, Nels Christian 
Johanson, Anton Marius Jorgenson, Otto 
Kolstad, Irwin Larson, Thoralf Lein, Dan- 
iel Moen, Edwin Moen, Conrad Sjordal, 
Edwin Sjordal, Hjalmar Sjordal. 


Outgrowing the Church 


WELLESLEY Hitis, Mass. — Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Charles Francis Potter: 
Christmas Sunday at the Wellesley Hills 
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Unitarian Church was a red-letter day in 
both numbers and spiritual uplift. The at- 
tendance for several Sundays preceding had 
more than quadrupled that of 4 year ago, 
but this Sunday was better still, and at 
both morning and afternoon services it 
was apparent that provision must soon be 
made for enlarging the auditorium. The 
morning service began with carols from 
the belfry by the quartet. The Christmas 
music was all beautiful and well rendered. 
The key-note of the service was the blend- 
ing of patriotism and Christmas and was 
sounded by the minister in his sermon on 
“Herod and the Child.” In the twilight of 
the afternoon a Christmas candle-light ser- 
vice, simple and effective, was carried out. 
The children of the Sunday-school marched 
in a processional with lighted candles, 
singing Phillips Brooks’s “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem.” ‘The minister read Long- 
fellow’s “King Robert of Sicily,” and at 
the appropriate places the quartet sang 
the old Latin chant, “Deposuit potentes.” 
The decorations of the auditorium were 
of evergreen and poinsettias in an uwun- 
usual and effective combination. Saturday, 
December 28, the ‘Sunday-school enter- 
tained fourteen children from Boston, se- 
lected by Miss Stokes of the Bulfinch 
Place Church, giving them a treeful of 
books and games, and to each visitor two 
suits of warm underclothing, a pair of stock- 
ings, and a pair of mittens. Refreshments 
were served, games played, and it was 
hard to tell which were happier, hosts or 
guests. 


THE CHURCH EXISTS 
FOR THE SERVICE OF HUMANITY 


Our Unitarian churches are called upon to bear their 
part in building a new faith for the new world. ‘The church 
was never more needed than in this great task. 
faith must prove its great worth by its response to this call 
of duty. There is urgent need of $75,000 before May 1, 
1919, for the work that is being done through the American 
There should, be a thorough cam- 
paign for funds in every one of our Unitarian churches. 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to W. Forses RoBERTSON 
25 Beacon StrEET, Boston, MassacuusETrTs 


Unitarian Association. 


The liberal 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Wituiams, Treasurer 
25 Beacon StrEET, Boston, MassaczusetTs 


AN ADVENTURE OF COURAGE AND FIDELITY 
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Pleasantrics 


“Doctor’s bills? Oh, my father’s a doc- 
tor, so I ‘can be ill for nothing.” “My 
father’s a parson, so I can be good for 
nothing.’”—Sydney Bulletin. 


The minister who was sought for a parish 
was being fully informed about the life and 
activities of the church, which was of the 
institutional kind, with a strong leaning to 
suppers. “You don’t want a minister; you 
need a caterer,” he said. 


He was not in any way unusual. He 
died. His lodge appointed a committee on 
resolutions. ‘The chairman did his best, 


and read his effort to the chief potentate.. 


Said the latter, “What you have written is 
great, but what are you going to say when 
somebody in the order dies who really does 
something ?” 


The American infantryman was first 
called by the singularly unpleasing name of 
“doughboy” toward the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. Whether because the but- 
tons on his uniform were globular or be- 
cause flour was used to clean the white 
stripes on his trousers, or because his white 
belts used to be cleaned with pipeclay, which 
resembled dough when wet, nobody seems 
to agree. At Chateau-Thierry an English 
war correspondent asked a “doughboy” why 
he was so called. ‘The answer was, “Be- 
cause we're the ‘flour’ of the Army, I 
guess !”—Christian Life. 


Germany’s puff-paste was in a perfected 
product in 1845, when the Prince of Reuss 
issued to his principality the following no- 
tice: “His Most Serene Highness has 
most graciously desired his All-Highest 
Self most graciously to praise before the 
assembled troops those militiamen, six in 
number, who hastened to the fire which 
broke out in Tonna and gave their services 
there with the most self-sacrificing alacrity, 
and then with his own All-Highest hand to 
shake that of the oldest (on proof by birth 
certificate that he was so) as a mark of 
his All-Highest’s highest satisfaction.”— 
Christian Life. 


Dr. Welldon says in a recent book: 
Few Englishmen who have spent bwt a short 
time in India can have come across more 
frequent babuisms than I. It is little to 
say that I have been addressed as “your 
Divine worship,” “your holyship,” as “my 
paternal old father,” by one who signed 
himself “your affiliated son,” as a “civilized 
sir,” and “honored enormity,” and have even 
been spoken of as an “honored and spank- 
ing sir.’ A telegram sent by a well-known 
Maharajah to his agent before my arrival 
in a certain city of Bengal was couched in 
ene terms “Prepare to receive the Metrop- 
ality ee NS 


Here are some extracts from authentic 
letters received at the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, Washington, from the wives of 
soldiers claiming support. Others will ap- 
pear early. A readér of THE REGISTER 
vouches for them: “Please let me know if 
John has put in his application for a wife 
and child.” “I am writing to ask why I 
haven’t received my elopement.” “You have 
taken away my man to fight and he was 
the best fighter I ever had.” “My boy has 
been in charge of a spitoon; do I get more 
money?” “Date of birth? Answer: ‘Not 
yet, but soon.’” “Dear Mr. McAdoo, I have 
a wife and nine children. I should have 
more or less.” “My boy is in France where 
he is liable to be_sent into maternity any 
minite.” 


The Christian Register 


SS ASH BARREL 
(ih) woe 


LSS TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON EacH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET = = LYNN, MASS. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will preach; service at 11 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. ~Vespers, Thursday 
4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. Ali 
welcome. ; 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B.Snow. Sunday serviceat10.30A.M. Dr, 
Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. Wednes- 
day noon, Prof. C. R. Bowen will speak. Service daily 
12M. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, January 26. Subject “Give Christianity 
a Trial.” Morning service at 11. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at 11. : 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus, 
Church schoo] and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at 11 A.M, The minister will preach. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9-48 AM. 
Hale and Howe classes at 12.15. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11. The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 
eer a series of discourses on the Paternoster during 

anuary. . , 


Sunday is a biological necessity established by civil 
law and sanctioned by religion. Would not person and 
property suffer from abrogation of this Law of Nature? 

f one person may neglect church for gainful occu- 
pation, why not everybody? j 

To uphold noble civilization, why not make it the 

fashion to observe the Fourth Commandment?! 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the, Regi. 7 A 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and devéloped. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

- Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. - - i 
PROCTOR ACADEMY ~~ © 
ANDOVER, N.H. ; 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL Fox cms 
Springfield, Mass. Three houses, Athletic field. 
Horseback riding, Swimming, Domestic Arts. 
College, general, special courses, stenography 
and typewriting. Principals: John MacDuffie, 
Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Important : 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 


2 =~ 
£ Oe noel 
. 


of materials we request our subscribers — 2 : 


kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 7 
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